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CHAP: MM. 

Dur hs begins to enter the 15 Por 

of life. His adventures in the vici- 

| nity of Groſvenor & Zuare, chere the 

manners of the Great in receiving de 

pendants, and the way of reading à 

letter of recommendation is introduced 

For the inſtruction of ſuch ſprigs of 

' nobility as are juſt tranſplanied Jon 
he en, 10 Pride.” 


T. OM now aroſe with that” gaiety 

of heart, and levity of mind 
which a fine morning and freſh hopes 
Vol. II. B never 
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never fail to give; he breakfaſted at 
his friend's houſe, and then went 
home to dreſs, that he might wait 
on the different gentlemen to whom 
he had letters of recommendation. 

Thus we ſee our hero preparing 
to be engaged in thoſe difagreeable 
ſcenes of life where hope and diſap- 
pointment meet each other in every 
ſtep, and elevate and depreſs by turns, 
and whoſe only certain end i is a broken 
heart. 


Tom Cs fame t time in. Fr 
eng himſelf, for he knew very well 
that appearances went a great way 
in the world; his, however, was 
at all times ſuch as would have been 
a letter of ſelf· recommendation to 
any young lady in England. This 
was not the caſe with Mrs. Acid, 
for When our hero came down, and 
gave her the key of his room, ſo far 
was ſhe from being impreſt by a 

VV hand- 


TOM WwESTOR. =” 
| handſome perſon, and good addreſs, 
that ſhe could not be obſerved in the 
leaſt to relax the rigid tenſion of thoſe 
muſcles which had been all her life 
habituated to expreſs only moroſe- 
neſs and ill-nature.—Indeed a little 
vexatious circumſtance which had 
happened at this moment, might have 
15 occaſioned her to be more out "of tems 
per than uſual, which was her hand- 
kerchief not. being properly pinned, 
it came open juſt as our hero was 
ſpeaking, and diſcovered more of the 
the charms of her perſon than this 
lady uſually permitted to be ſeen. 
Tom, after wiſhing her a good 
morning, ſet out for Lord Luſtre's 
houſe, near Groſvenor Square. The 
brilliant and numerous diſplay of car- 
riages, the grandeur of the houſes, 
and the concourſe of the gay glitter- 
ing world who revolve between the 
WY 8 hours 
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hours of three and Gi round St. 


' James's Street and Pall Mall, filled | 
our hero with ideas little conſo- 
_ nant with his ſituation; he was 


elevated by hope, and deprefled by 


_ . compariſon ; his rapid imagination 
placed him one inſtant lounging in 
his chariot, and the next, perhaps, 
in the King's Bench. After many 
inquiries and perambulations, he ar- 
rived at a large magnificent houſe, 


Where he knocked ſeveral times at 
the door. A number of carriages 
were waiting, and the hall lined with 
ſervants, who trod the ground with 
all the reflected importance their 


great maſter caſt on them. 


Our hero preſented his letter, and 
requeſted to know if his lordſhip was 


riſen; to which he received no an- 


ſwer, while the haughty domeſtic 
who took it, kept playing with it in 
„ | 
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bis fingers till the peer's own ſervant 
came, and caſt a look of the moſt 


unpertinent obſervation on poor Tom, 


who felt extremely at his fituation. 
Thus we ſee our hero, the ſon of 


a gentleman, in a promenade among 
footmen; at laſt he was reheved by 
a voice which echo'd, Here Mr. 


* come up ſtairs.” Tomb, in aſcend- 


ing the marble ſteps, wiſhed himſelf 


in his mother's cottage ; he was pre- 
ſently uſhered into a grand apartment, 


where the ſtately baſhaw, who was 
to receive him, was ſeated in an el- 


bow-chzir, under the hair-dreſſer's 
hands. | 


As ſoon as his lordſhip perceived 


Tom, he exclaimed, ** So Mr. who 


are you?” This cruel interrogatory 
diſconcerted our hero ſo much, that 
he was unable to make any anſwer, 
before he received an additional in- 


Lo ſult ; 


\ 


— — - _ 
acne nas 


ſult; „ Well, Sir, what do you 


me. I knew ſomething of Mr. 


heavy heart, oppreſſed by the crue] 


ther's diſtreſs, or knew how to ſoften 
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« want with me?” Our hero replied, 
«that Mr. Bowden's letter would 
tr perhaps inform his lordſhip.” —©* I. 
can't imagine, returned the peer, 


% how Mr. Bowden could think of 


« Bowden ſome years ago, to be 
& ſure, but there is ſuch great intereſt 
made for theſe things, that it is im- 
4 poſſible to do any thing. Beſides, 
« I have fo many people of rank to 
« oblige. However, young man, 
„ you may call again if you like, 
66 though. I dont think I can do 1 
« thing for you. 
- en. left the room with a very 


pride of a man of rank and boaſted 
education, whoſe heart never felt ano- 


diſ- 
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Aae ne with the language of 
friendſhip. 


Our hero was almoſt age 
from another attendance; but as the 


houſes in which the other two gentle- 


men lived were contiguous, he thought 


he might a as well finiſh all his buſineſs 


at once. © 


A few minutes walk brought. 
him to where Sir Harry Vacant re- 
fided. A. ſervant opened the door, 
who differed in ſome reſpe& from the 
generality of thoſe gentlemen. He 
received Tom very civilly, and ſhewed 
him into a parlour, while he ran up 
ſtairs with the letters. Sir Harry 
deſcended in a few minutes in his 
morning gown and flippers. 'This 
young baronet poſſeſſed, with a good 
perſon, the moſt agreeable manner in 
the world, and wore a conſtant ſmile 


B 4 BE 
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| on his countenance; he could re- 
ceive a dependant with ſuch polite- 
neſs, as ta make him forget he came 
| only to ſolicit a favour, and made a f 
| pPromiſe with. ſuch friendly warmth, = 
| 


as removed every doubt of his ſin- 
| cerity.. | 

' © Sir Harry, the moment he a 
© | begged Tom to be ſeated, and hold- 
ing the letter in his hand, began a 
long panegyric on the honeſty and 
[| worth of his friend Bowden ; <* We 
| were are at college together,” ſaid 3 
1 he; Ah, poor Bowden ! as good a 7 


q 
© 
; 
$$ Chature as ever lived; a very g od : 
; 
E 


| 0 Grecian, and ſung an excaltinſ 
lf * fong. But, young guritlerkep, in 
| regard to you, now what can we 
« do? I declare, at preſent, it is 
“quite out of my power to procure 4 
e any thing; do me the favour to 1 
* call in a fortnight ; be ſure you 
<« call, 
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TOM WESTON. 9 
& call, and, in the mean time, I'Il 
& ſpeak to Sir Charles Monkford, he 
& js member for Bedford ; it 1s but 
% week ſince he placed a young 
% man of mine under one of the Se 
<& cretaries of” Legation; it 3 : 
« have been the very thing for you.“ 
Though there was little depen- 
dance in this gentleman's words of 
courſe, yet, fo pleaſing is a kind re- 


ception, that we are led to like the 


man who 1s deceiving us. ; 

Our hero Pg much lighter 
than he did before, to the Houſs of 
Mr. Placid, where he was informed 
by the ſervants, that that gentleman 
was in bed, and dangerouſly ill. Poor 
Tom was fo engaged in the diſap- 
pointments of the morning, he wan- 
dered ſome way before he knew 
where he was, revolving in his mind 


the” difficulties he had to encounter, 


mm the 
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the juſt obſervation his mother had 


made, flew inſtantly to his mind, 


and he began already to ſee the futi- 
hty of his wiſhes, and would gladly 


now have been a good mechanic, 
who, however ſhut out from the 


faſhionable world, riſeFevery morn- 
ing above want and uncertainty. 
Tom had not proceeded: far before 


he was ſtopped by a young man he 


thought he knew, and who proved 


to be his old friend and ſchool-fel- 
low Bill Soapy ; a great many congra- 
tulations enſued in the ſtreet, where 


they. remained near half an hour 
ſhaking hands, till Mr. Soapy pro- 


poſed to adjourn to the Oxford Cof- 
fee-houſe, which was juſt by, and 


frequented by many gentlemen of his 


acquaintance. _ 
This fingular little perſonage has, I 
believe, been deſcribed to-our reader 


before 
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before, when he was at ſchool ; but 
as that period could convey no diſ- 


tinct idea of his perſon, we ſhall pre- 


fent him again juſt as he appeared 
when our hero met him— that is, a- 
little fat, groſs man, with very large 
head, long ears, peaked chin, and 


pudding cheeks, his manner was im- 


portant, buſineſs ſparkled ur his eye, 


his looks betrayed the citizen, while 


the rotundity of his belly expreſſed 


all the ideas of good living; in ſhort 
he was an alderman in embryo. 


This young gentleman had enter- 
ed partnerſhip in an extenſive line of 
buſineſs, and: was already # man of 
riſing conſequence. The converſa- 
tion (extremely natural to thoſe whO 


W ; | 
have not ſeen each other a long time) 
turned on their different adventures 


ſince they had left Northampton. 


Mr. Soapy informed Tom, among 
d „ 
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other particulars, that he had mar- 
ried a young lady ſoon after his ar- 
rival in London ; that he had taken 


a country houſe ſomewhere on the 


City Road, and that his only pleaſure 
was to ſee his old friends, and beg- 
ged Tom to be a conſtant viſitor. 


The bottle having been ſome time 
on the table, the hin began to 


| have its uſual effects, and every freſh 
glaſs produced new demonſtrations of 
friendſhip; invitations and appoint- 
ments. Well, when will you come; 
<< don't uſe any ceremony; we have 


« always ſomething at home.“ 80 


pleaſing was the openneſs and frank- 


neſs of his friend, and ſo good the 


wine he had drank, that our: hero's 
ſpirits began to riſe ; he forgot the 
morning's diſappointment, and felt 


the powerful impulſe, of Oy 


ruſhing to his heart. | 
Ano- 
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Another hour paſſed in renewals 
of friendſhip, when Tom propoſed 
going to the play, which his friend 
readily agreed to, and our two young 
gentlemen ſallied out from the tavern 
arm in arm. My dear fellow, and 
my good friend, were annexed to 
every ſentence. In ſhort, there was 
as much regard expended in an hour, 
as would have put even Pylades and 
Oreſtes out of countenan cee. 

The wind now expanding the 
particles of the wine they had drunk, 
they began to be more noiſy than 
ever, and ſung and danced all along 
the Strand, to the terror of 9 
paſſer by. | E 

At laſt they r old into tha play- 
beylſe,. where our hero, who. was 
much better than his friend, was ſo 
ſtryck. at the; novelty of the place, 
that he remained ſome mines abc in 
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filent"ecſtacy ; he had never been in a 
ſide-box before in his life, and re- 
viewed with infinite pleaſure the 
pleaſing objects round him. His 
heart began to dance and flutter with 
pride; he obſerved the gay, eaſy, 
libertine manner of the gentlemen 


near him, and excelled at once by 


imitation ; he was the COLES of I 
moment. 
The multiplicity of lights, the 


voice of Billington, the arreſted at- 


tention of the houſe, and the range 
of beauties in the ſide long row, 
ſeemed as an Arabian tale to the con- 
fuſed imagination of poor Weſton; 


he gave way to a thouſand different: 
impreſſfions—novelty diſpoſſeſſed no- 


velty, and attraction diſplaced at- 
en. 
At laſt, Wer the NON 


was caught, and his eye fixed at once 
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on a beautiful woman in the next 
box, who poſſeſſed all that grandeur 
of perſon, and embonpoint neceſſary 
to conſtitute a fine woman; the moſt 
beautiful eye brows encircled the ra- 
du of that penetrating organ, where 
Iuxuriant pleaſures: dance in every 
movement; a fine row of teeth, the 
faireſt complection, the moſt beauti- 
ful hair, and features full of tender- 
neſs and love, were only abſtracts of 

her beauties. | 
Such is the Jaſociption: of ther 
a ſtranger, who, with the 
additions of dreſs, and a plume of 
nodding feathers, could have com- 
pleted almoſt any conqueſt. 
Our hero ſoon found an opportu- 
nity of reducing the diſtance of the 
objects, in which, I believe, the at- 
traction of beauty much exceeds that 
of 
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of gravity mentioned by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, and was preſently in the 
ſame box, where ſhe being ſeated next 
tim, the all-exploring eye of love, 
dived into every acceſſible beauty, 


and indeed, by a proper adjuſtment 


at the glaſs, certain avenues near her 
handkerchief were left open, replete 


with temptation, and favoured the in- 


quiries our young natural  philoto- 
pher made. 


Women afford to men of amou- 
rous complection, a ſubtle poiſon, 
which they ſuck in with every beau- 


dangerous kind of . converſation is 
indulged, and opportunities preſent 
themielves. every moment. Love 
betwern the: hours! of ſix and eleven, 


= {8 : SES 
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Above all places, the playhouſe is 
the moſt ſuited to intrigue; the moſt 
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is not only performing on the ſtage; 


Cupid mixes in the crowd, and is 
ſeen one moment dancing over the 


forms in the galleries, among the - 
young maids and ſhopkeepers pren- 
tices, who are employed in eating 
oranges, and drinking beer; the next 
in ſome remote ſide th where Miſs 
Demure ſits liftening to a tale of ten- 
derneſs, while her amourous ſpark 
giggles at his own folly, and cocking 
his eye glaſs, fancies himſelf admired, 
or yawning looks at his watch, or 
falls afleep—A little farther on, per- 
ba ps, is ſeated a prude, a tall fellow 
next her, pays her a compliment, 
while ſhe turns her head aſide; theſe 
repulſes may be too frequent. In 
the front box, the fat comely widow of 
2 cit ſits laughing at the tragedy, 
* talks aloud to Mr. Blank the ſtock 
3 broker 
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broker in the next ſeat, and makes an 


aſſignment of her heart to the dear 
man by all the laws of viſion. 
Thus dexterous were. the female 


artillery in their different modes of 


attack, when Melinda, ſuperior to all 


in the art of love, fixed her eyes on 


Tom, and in the ſame way as the 
rattle-ſnake keeps within the faſcinate- 
ing power of its eye the little flutter- 
ing bird, did ſhe transfix our un- 
fuſpecting youth ; mixing ſoft rap- 
turous glances with a modeſt and 


baſhful Aeportrnent equally deſtruc- 


tive; languiſhing and brilliant by 
turns, inviting and rejecting in the 
ſame moment. Our hero unable to 
withſtand experiments in love, which 
he knew nothing of, gave way at 
once, forgot his Charlotte, and 
230 wh into all the luxury of ideas, 
| wiſhed 
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vile poor mad frantic Tom plunged 
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wiſhed to be great, that he might be 
imprudent; and rich, that he might 
be extravagant. He could imagine 
nothing equal to thè poſſeſſion of 
ſuch a woman, and burned with all 
the force of paſſion. 
The moments paſſed chus agreea- 
bly with our hero, while his honeſt 


friend joined the ſweet notes of Bil- 


lington with the ſonorous echo of his 
noſe ; his ſtupid head reclining againſt 


a pillar, and his legs extended on the 


ſeat; ſometimes indeed: the acclama- 
tions of the houſe: awakened him, 
when he always grumbled to him- 


ſelf;: —“ there is too much of the 


e ſqualins by half, I never heard ſuch 
„ ſtuff, a parcel of Italians, it's a 
„ ſhame, Engliſhmen!” Thus did 
our inanimate critic paſs his time; 


into 
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into ecſtacies, favoured all the extra- 
vagant powers of the imagination; 
themuſic, the dancing, the ſinging, 
were alexi pharmics that raiſed the fe- 
ver to its heiht; every thing ſerved 
to indulge the romance of the mo- 
ment. Tom, who obſerved the ſtu- 
died politeneſs of thoſe about him, 
made an offer of ſome fruit, which 
i was accepted; this extravagant eti- 
i quette alarmed him for an inſtant; he 
"8 had but little money, and no proſpe& _ 
| of having more; but ſuch ridiculous 
ſeruples were ſoon got over, and acon« 
vVverſation which was preſently per- 
If mitted by the fair ſtranger, over- L 
| | threw at once all his reſolutions. He 1 
| | | had never experienced fo voluptuous a 1 
if dialogue; he dwelt with pleaſure on 
| every word, and pauſed with aſtoniſh-- 
ment at the grace and. eloquence: he 
D7ÞÞ obſerved: 
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obſerved: naturally volatile and gay, 
he mixed in all the wit and double 
entendre the moment afforded. 
When a dexterous woman throws 
in the line, and the ſilver hook baited 
with love and flattery, che 2 
muſt ſucceed. 
Our hero (and ſorry we are t6 
mention it) felt at this hour a ſecret 
inclination for intrigue; he had 
heard of the pleaſures, the wa 


and the credit of <* unarrangement," 


and was fooliſh enough to enter on 
the campaign without either artifice 
or prudence to affiſt him. 

The converſation began every mo- 


ment to be more nterefliing „when 


the curtain falling, the lady appel 
ly very much alarmed, exclaimed; 
good God, I can't ſee my ſervant 
„any where; what ſhall I do!“ 


— . —ä 
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| Tom 8 her immediately * aſ- 
ſiſtance to find him. 
made ſome very polite anſwer, ſuch 
as, Sir, I thank ye, but my bro—- 


<< ther's carriage will be here preſent- 
ly; he promiſed of e'd bring it 
back immediately ; I dare Jay he 
don't think the play is over.“ 

Half an hour had paſſed in fruit- 
leſs expeQation of the carriage, when, 
with much perſuaſions, ſhe accepted 


a hack. 


Our hero, forgetting his Gia 
* was ſeeking him in the lobby, 
run down ſtairs in a delirium of 


pleaſure, and had juſt obtained a 
coach, when he perceived he had 


loſt his watch. For a moment he 
was frantic, till feeling his pocket he 
found his money was ſafe, and plea- 
ſed himſelf with the idea that he had 
not loſt both, which muſt have oc- 
caſioned 
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caſioned him to have given up the 
pleaſing hopes he had formed from 
this adventure. 

The reader may eaſily ſuppoſe che 
circumſtance of the watch was ſoon 
forgot, when our enamoured hero led 
the charming Melinda to the carriage, 

exulting in his good fortune, and la- 
viſhing his money among the link 
boys a pickpockets that Drrounded 
him. At laſt our hero, and his fair 
partner, were eclipſed. from the mul- 
titude by the coachman's ſhutting the. 
door, and leaving them to any amu- 
ſing ſubje& they might think proper, 
while he mounted his box, and went 


off with a * for Queen, Ann Street, 


Eaſt. . 
Our wor 3 youn 8 in che 
art of love, was not long at a loſs 


for converſation; he had a great deal 


of natural gallantry, and improved 


. very 


—— -. — * 
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_ ſenſibly during the little time 
they were tqgether. Indeed the lady 


with whom he had the honour to be 


tEte-a-tete would have ſoon educated 


a much greater novice in thoſe mat- 


The beautiful Melinda knew too 


well the ardent paſſions of youth, to 


grant too many favours at firſt; 
what ſhe permitted one moment, ſhe 


forbid the next, and like a ſkilful 


general advanced and retreated, till 
the could infure a victory; ſhe now 
informed our hero that ſhe had felt, 


at firſt ſeeing him, a penchant that, 


though fearful of owning, ſhe found 


impoſſible to diſguiſe? love, cried 


the accompliſhed Melinda, “is ever 


© indifcreet ; and womenare too ready 
Go yield to fo pleafir ng a crime. I have 


% myſelf experienced what it is to 


| 46 * have too tender a heart; but my 
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ee views have been confined; my 
&« friends few, and among the moſt 
& accompliſhed of your ſex; I have 
4e been courted, admired, and ſought 
by many; but only with a favourite 
„ am happy —and do not be too 
ce haſty in condemning me, if I tell 
& you, that you (ſighing) are one.“ 

This pleaſant converſation conti- 
nued till the coach ſtopped at a 
| [| houſe in Queen Ann Street Eaſt, and 
our hero was uſhered into a parlour 
very prettily furniſhed; a very ele- 


galant ſopha was placed near the fire, 
1 on which the charming Melinda re- 


= Cclined to ſome advantage, and re- 
| | newed the ſubject of their meeting, 
amuſing our hero with a number of 
very curious anecdotes, among which 
not a word was mentioned of her 
brother or the chariot. - I 
Vor. II. Js Time 
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Time paſſed thus 8 away 


till ſupper was introduced, to which 
Tom ſat down without being able to 


touch a morſel; the wine, however, 
was ſo good, and the converſation 
ſo voluptuous, that his ideas began 


to revolve ſwifter than Mercury 


in his orbit; he indulged the charm- 


ing delirium that had ſeized him, 
and ſunk in all the luxuries of ima- 
gination. Frantic with pleaſure he 


ſeized the hand of the fair Melinda, 


and in a tranſport of ecſtacy ſwore 
ſhe was the moſt charming woman 


on earth; the favorable criſis was 


now arrived, when a trifling embar- 


raſſment was mentioned by the lady 


that gave her great uneaſineſs; a 


man had called two or three times 
that day for a bill, it was only a 


ſmall ſum, ME? five guineas, but ſhe 
could 
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could not think of being obliged to 
aſk her brother for it. | 

Though this would have ſobered 
almoſt any man in the world, it had 
no ſuch effect on poor Tom; he 
drew inſtantly his purſe from his 
pocket, and begged her to accept it, 
which ſhe at laſt did, -though with 
great reluctance. 

I ſhall not proceed to the ſequel 
of this adventure; I have gone far 
enough to ſhew how eaſily the un- 
wary are taken in; and though the 
conduct of our hero may appear to 
the experienced rake, the height of 
cullibility, yet'I muſt 'obſerve in his 
defence, that when the ſpirits are 
elevated, money lying uſeleſs in the 
pocket, and a fine woman endeavour- 
ing to draw it out, few are able to 
reje&t the exchange. 


Cz . CHAP. 
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CHAP. xv. 


| | Mr. Wefton's return to his lodgings ; 
1 the adventures that followed ; the 
j | | progreſſive e that | takes place 
1 in our hero's circumſtances; and the 


falſe hopes he is led to indulge. A 


| 1 | IT was near one o'clock when our 5 1 
„ hero left Queen Ann Street Eaſt, F 
and by the friendly affiſtance of the 

Y watchmen found the way to his 

If | lodgings in Drury Lane. 

Wil il The houſe of Mrs. Acid had how- 

1 ever long before been cloſed in ſober 
order; the ſhutters put up, the win- BY 
dows faſtened, and the ſtreet door 
chained and barricadoed, fo that the x 
| gate of this inacceſſible caſtle was 

| proof to all the * knocks, and 

kicks 
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kicks Tom gave againſt it, nor was 
there the leaſt proſpect of gaining ad- 
mittance by expoſtulation; for had 
the houſe been beſieged by legions 


of conſtables, watchmen, &c. this 


reſolute lady would have held a long 


parley before ſhe would have let them 


Tired at laſt with the repeated calls 
of Mrs. Acid, open the door! Mrs. 


„Acid, open the door!“ ſhe appear- 


ed at the window in her ſhift, which 
hung pendant from the right ſhoulder 
to the left elbow—this accidental dra- 
pery appeared to be the conſequence 
of a tear or rent of no ſmall dunen- 
ſions. 
Mrs. Acid's countenance, natural- 
ly hard and inflexible, was now tor- 


tured with all the expreſſions of an- 


ger and contempt; © Ay ay, there 
* you may be!” was the only an- 
EY ſwer 
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{wer our hero could procure, except 
ſome inarticulate growlings that re- 
ſembled in found the lower notes of 
a baſſoon. 1 

The watchmen had now left Tom 
to himſelf, who, tired with waiting, 
and being in his own ideas as great 4s 


a prince, was juſt on the point of 


breaking the windows in revenge for 
the treatment he had received, when 
the door opened, and Mrs. Acid, who 
had put on a flowered night gown, 
began“ Indeed, Mr. Weſton, this 
* won't do for me; I can't agree to 
* this, to have my reit broken at 
e theſe unſeaſonable hours; no gen- 
e tleman I am ſure would with it:“ 
our hero uſed all the palliatives in his 
power, and aſſured her his being out 
ſo late was entirely accident, and that 
he ſhould not on any account diſ- 


turb her in future at ſuch hours. But 
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it required more time than he- 
thought to ſilence the thunder he had 
raiſed, which ſtill kept growling at a 
diſtance. a 
Mrs. Acid, eager to retreat from 
the dangerous ſituation in which ſhe 
thought herſelf, (which was nothing 
leſs than being left with a handſome 
youth, half undreſt, and in a dark 
1 entry) waddled up ſtairs before him. 
a Tom, who deſcribed an orbit ex- 
= Cceedingly irregular, and even when 
be ſtood ſtill had a ſenſible aberration, 
NH made in aſcending a falſe ſtep, and 
> endeavouring (as is natural for peo- 
ple in danger of falling) to fave him- 7 
ſelf by catching hold of ſomething 
near him, he made a violent graſp at 
*F the calf of Mrs. Acid's leg, which 
1 firm pillar broke his fall; the lady, 
1 however, the moment ſhe felt the 
fingers of a man approaching ſo near 
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her 


perſon, ſet up the moſt 
violent and inceflant ſcreams, re- 
peating the words © a rape, a rape, 
* I'm ruined!““ | 
1 Mrs. Bincks, a beef-eater's wife 
| in the back room on the firſt floor, 
| hearing her cries, echoed them with 7 
| the additions of murder, thieves, 
| <. the monſter, the monſter !? — I 
| While Miſs Qlive, a milliner in the = 
| fecond, deſcended boldly, en chemiſe, 9 
to the ſpot where our hero lay. lt 
Was with this lady he endeavoured 3 4 

to remonſtrate, which he did with 
ſome ſucceſs, as ſhe immediately A 
cleared up the miſtery to all parties, 4 
j by calling out in a very ſweer voice, A 
that it was only the gentleman in E 
the ſecond floor a little tipſy!” ? 
Mrs. Acid, after abuſing poor Tom, 
really more than he deſerved, went 
6 to bed; Mrs. Bincks re- L 
A: tired, 
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PIE wondering what he had been 
doing, and Miſs Olive tripped away 
to her bedchamber, ſmiling to her- 


ſelf at the extraordinary caſte Tom 


evinced. - 

She, however, was Jeri not 
to let this adventure paſs over in ſi- 
lence, and reſolved touſe all the pow- 
ers of raillery to convince him he 
might have choſe a more agreeable 
ſubject than Mrs. Acid to make ex- 
periments on. 

The moment this young lidy bad 
barricaded her door, and retired be- 
tween the ſheets, ſhe called out to 
our hero to know if he was in bed; 
but whatever deſire ſhe might have 
for a midnight converſation, it was 
at this time impracticable; for ſo over- 


come was poor Tom with the ſopori- 


fie power of the wine he had been 
drinking, that he paid no attention 
| C3 wuhat⸗- 
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Whatever to what ſhe ſaid, but flung 
himſelf with all the ftupidity of 
drunkennefs on his bed, where he 
lay near eight hours, and then awoke, 
to experience for the firſt time in his 
life the effects of a debauch, to feel an 
exceſſive and unſupportable head-ach, 
and to ſuffer the moſt extreme anxiety 
of mind. | | 

The circumſtance of his loſing his 


watch, the charming lady he had left, 


and the five guineas he had. parted 
with, now came to his remembrance ; 
he curſed the folly of- the night, 
ſwore at the pickpockets, and wiſhed 
his Dulcinea at the devil—reaſon be- 
gan to expoſtulate, prudence up- 
braided, and common ſenfe ridiculed 
the plan he had adopted. He now 
thought of his friend, Mr. Bowden's 
maxims, and determined to amend 
bis error in time. 

e Our 


_ 
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Our pero went to Mr. Mac lean's to 
breakfaſt, and in the courſe of con- 
verſation introduced the circumſtance 
of loſing his watch, concealing, no 
doubt, ſome other relative particulars. 
The kind attention of theſe good 
people ſoon removed the diſcontent 
that reigned in his boſom, and re- 
ſtored that cheerfulneſs of diſpoſition, 
which was his chief characteriſtic. 

To the honor of our hero be it 
ſpoken, that he now kept ſtrictly to 
his reſolution, abſented himſelf 
from all expenſive pleaſures; and 
found ſufficient amuſement in taking 
a walk in the park, or going to ſee a 
comedy in the pit. 8 months 
paſſed on in this way, without any 
thing happening to the advantage of 
our hero; the baronet, indeed, made 
nim ſeveral promiſes, and required 
his conſtant attendance to be ready in 
0 caſe 
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caſe he heard of any thing. He had 
beſides waited ſeveral times on Lord 
Luſtre without being able to ſee him, 
and was almoſt tired out with fruitleſs 
expectations. 2A 
Tom formed during this vacation a 1 
very agreeable fi riendfhi p with Miſs 
Olive, whom he found to be a very 
ſenſible girl. She knew a great deal 
of life and was very well educated, * 
beſides poſſeſſing a manner that en- 
ſuredeſteem. | 
Our hero frequently took his tea 
in her room, and would indeed have 
been with her much oftener, if he 
had not been afraid of the prying, 
curious, and all- ſeeing eye of the diſ- 
creet Mrs. Acid, who ſet her face 


| very much againſt ſuch doings (as 
Ul ſhe called them) 1 in her houſe ; they 
Ul! however found opportunities, and 
ill : . = 
lll! no doubt improved them as much 
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as b on a Sunday evening 
they were always together, when 
Mrs. Acid was at the tabernacle, and 
a general exit made from the houſe 
to the Long Fields, Bagnigge Wells, 
&c. ee e 
We can only ſay in defence of our 
hero, for entering on this harmleſs 
intrigue, that we believe, in the na- 
tural order of things, few young men 
in his ſituation would have refuſed. 
drinking tea with a girl like Miſs 
Olive, even in her bedchamberz 
and befides that it perhaps kept him 
from more dangerous connections, Spe} 
It was with our pretty milliner 
Tom uſually paſſed his hours, except 
when he was engaged at the houſe of 
his city friend, where he ſometimes 


ſtaid two or three days together. He 


found Mrs. Soapy a very agreeable 


woman, and poſſeſſed of a mildneſs 


of 
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of diſpoſition that made every one 
„ 0 

A train of difficulties began now to 
oppoſe any hopes poor Tom might 
have of future ſucceſs; his money 
was nearly expended, and no chance 
whatever appeared of his getting an 
employ. It was impoſſible for Mr. 
Maclean to afford him any farther 
aſſiſtance; he had run behind very 


much himſelf, and had a large family 


to ſupport; indeed, Tom would not 
permit him to ſuffer by a generoſity 


that he was too ready to extend on 


every occaſion. To add to his diſ- 
treſs, he had not received any letter for 
ſome time from Mr. Bowden, to 
whom he had written twice, without 
an anſwer. Lord Luſtre had given 
him a ſerious negative ; and Sir Harry 
Vacant ſhuffled him off repeatedly 
with his uſual complaiſance. . 
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Our hero began now to feel a 
eradual cadence : he had had ſeveral 
little ſupplies from Mr. Bowden, and 
knew no other quarter to apply to. 
His cloaths began to appear ſhabby— 
his ſpirits ſunk, and he became every 
day more reſerved and ſerious. _ 

In this inſupportable manner did 
poor Tom paſs a conſiderable length 
of time; the near approach of poverty 
made him form many of thoſe roman- 
tic projects thatare too ready to enter 
the minds of the diſappointed, ſuch 
as turning ſtrolling player, going in 
the country in the character of a 
footman, advertiſing for a place as a 


ſhopman, book-keeper at an inn, or 
clerk to an auctioneer; all which deſq 


perate reſolves were ſet aſide by that 
deſpotic ruler called fate, who decides 
ſometimes better for us than we can 
for ourſelves. 
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cc For whatſoe'er we perpetrate, 
% We do but row, we're ſtecr'd by fate.“ 


For it was at this moment when 
poor Tom was in the height of de- 
ſpair, and his pockets at the loweſt 
ebb, two ſervants came to the door, 
nearly at the ſame inſtant, the one 
from Sir Harry Vacant, who deſired 
to ſee him immediately; and the other 
from Mr. Placid, informing our hero 
that that gentleman was much better, 
and requeſted to fee him. as ſoon as 
convenient. 

'The hair-drefler was 3 for, the 
cloaths bruſhed up, the filk ſtockings - 
mended, and a new waiſtcoat put on 
for the occaſion. Our hero began 
already to indulge a thouſand agree- 
able hopes; his imagination placed be- 
fore him all the pleaſures of employ- 
ment, above all, the being able to diſ- 
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charge his debts, and make a change 
in his appearance; he had actually 
fixed upon the colour of a new coat, 
and decided on the pattern of an ele- 
gant pair of ſilver buckles; he ſung 
a catch under the hands of the fri- 
ſeur, danced before the looking- glaſs, 
walked about the room when he 
was dreſſed, with an air of new conſe- 
quence, and ſwelled at once into all 
the pride of ſucceſs. 

Our hero flew on the wings of ex- 
pectation (the ſure prognoſtic of 
diſappointment) to the houſe of Mr. 
Placid, where he was received by the 
old gentleman with all the liberality 
that he could wiſh; he however told 
him he could not do any thing for 
him till the meeting of Parliament, 
when ſome of his old friends would 
be in town, and even then could not 
promiſe him ſucceſs. 
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As 1t was ſome months to the pe- 
riod Mr. Placid had fixed on to uſe 
his. endeavours, our hero felt as much 
as if he had met with an abſolute 


diſappointment ; his ſituation wanted 


and he 


an immediate change, 


looked forward with little pleafure, 


to a time; before which ruin was in- 
evitable. 

Our hero et at Sir Harry Va- 
cant's houſe juſt in time to ſee that 
gentleman, who was going out, 


«© Oh! Mr. Weſton,” cried the Baro- 


net, ** I'm glad to ſee you, I ſent for 
* you to to know the nature 
of the employment you want.”— 
Sir,“ returned Tom, Mr. Bow- 
% den's contains the — —“ Yes, I 
„ know,” anſwered Sir Harry, but 
„J have loſt it ſomehow; I can't 
„ think where 1 laid it.“ Our hero 
went over again the particulars of his 
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application, while Sir Harry, who 
paid no attention whatever to what he 
ſaid, ſtepped into his chariot, ſaying all 
the way he went, Well, Mr. Weſ⸗ 
6 ton, * ſee what can be done 
“for you.“ 

Poor Tom returned rather ſlower, 
and much more reaſonable than he 


ſet out; he now found by experience, 


that things ſeldom (to uſe a very 
common int drop into our 
„ mouths.” N 
However at his return to Mr. Mac- 
lean's houſe, he found a letter from 
Mr. Bowden, the contents of which 
made ſome amends for the diſappoint- 
ments of the morning, read with joy 
the following epiſtle :— 
My dear Tom, 
The pleaſure I received in hear- 


ing from you, would have been 


. 66 great 


Te 
i” 
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„great indeed, had the words been 
« diftated by a more happy mind; 
„your ſituation, indeed, is ſeri- 
* ous; the torment of ſuſpenſe, the 
being out of employ, and a fruitleſs 
and expenſive attendance on the 
great, are the moſt cruel of all 
1 * ſituations, 

| | „ HBut remember chat the Provi- 
dence that bleſſes all her children, 
will not deſert you any more than 
„the reſt; you have not yet by bad 
1 and ungenerous conduct reverſed | 
Wl I her pleaſing decrees, and accompa- 
9 „ nied by vice (who is ever ready to 
| doubt her kindneſs) ſtept into a 
I | path of your own, _ rejected her 


6 aſſiſtance. 

„] am not much farpriſed at the 
reception you have met with from 
* Lord Luſtre, and Sir Harry Va- 
„cant; 
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e cant; to people who know the 
« world, ſuch things are common. 
% But I am ſorry for you, whole 
« young mind muſt be ſtartled at 
&« ſuch baſeneſs. x 
J reſt however ſome hopes on 
« Mr. Placid, whoſe diſpoſition is to 
& take thoſe by the hand who have 
experienced neglect and diſap- 
„ pointment from the others. | 
_ « Your couſin Humphrey is here, 
ce and I fear will ſoon break his fa- 
& ther's heart; he is the moſt noted 
„ fox-hunter in the county, and 
& drinks and games with any one he 


= © meets; treats his aunt with the 


0 oreateſt contempt, and is in every 
« reſpe&t a bad young man. Mr. 
« Weſton is juſt the ſame as ever; 
he is one of thoſe beings who live 
“ without notice or eſteem, and will 
die unlamented ; his manners, like 


M8 thoſe 
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<< thoſe of the Egyptians, have known 
no innovation, and have been inva- 
„ riably the ſame for at leaſt thirty 
« years paſt. 


I have wrote to your worthy WM 


& friends Mr. and Mrs. Maclean, to 
* thank them for the friendſhip they 
& have ſhewn in ſeeing you comforta- 
e bly ſituated, and have remitted Mr. 
« Maclean the ſmall ſum he was ſo 
„good as to lend, and I have be- 
& ſides incloſed five guineas for you, 
Ws merely that you may remember 
“ you have one friend left in * or- 
* thampton. 
„ remain, dear Tom, 
<< Your ſincere friend, 

& and ſervant, 
ABEL. BOwWDEN.“ 
This was one of thoſe kind of let- 
ters which, though they convey little 
or any thing to our intereſt, ſerve at 
$$ 5 * 
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leaſt to put us in humour with our- 
ſelves, and to ſmooth the rough edge 
of diſappointment, by the pleaſing re- 
membrance that we have ſtill one 
friend left. | 
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CHAP. RXV. 


Our hero meets with a very pleafmg 
adventure, which 1s followed by a 
train of other agreeable events. 


T is obſervable in thoſe unfortunate 

people who deal in viciflitude, 
that fortune either draws them all 
blanks at once, or elſe is fooliſhly 
profuſe in her prizes. 

This it is that makes the ſuperſti- 
tious term thoſe lucky days, which 
begin with ſome pleaſing omen; and 


_ thoſe unlucky, which commence 


with ſome miſadventure. It is very 
well known that moſt of our victo- 
ries in the Eaſt Indies were owing to 
the advantage we took of thoſe de- 
luded people, who were incapable of 

reſiſt- 
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reſiſting or going out to fight at an 
ominous or inauſpicious hour. 

And there are many very ſenſible 
people among us, who after breaking 
a bottle, a looking-glaſs, or a tea-cup, 
enſure themſelves ſome very great. 
all fortune; and the coming. back 
when ſet out on buſineſs, the follow- 
ing a burial, or meeting a drove of 
bullocks, '(which by the bye, may be 

met at any hour on a market day) 
have often occaſioned a purſuit to be 
given up of great conſequence, or an 
affair to have been neglected in which 
we were almoſt certain of ſucceſs. 

On the contrary, if we puta ſtock- 
ing on the wrong ſide outwards, tum- 
ble up ſtairs, or meet a flock of 
ſheep, we fally out at the auſpicious 
moment, though in the midſt of 
a ſhower, till after ſome tedious 
hours of delay and Glappointment, 
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we return to find an excuſe for our 
;"- » 

Whether theſe thing g8 exiſt, or 
whether they do not, I ſhall not pre- 
tend to ſay; thusfar, however, I ſhall 
g0 along with the credulous reader, 
that when the ſpirits are damped by 

any cxoſs, vexatious accident, it is 
chen no proper time for buſineſs; for 
when we. are low at heart, we yield 
eaſily to every little impediment, and 
are borne reſiſtleſs down, the ſtream of 
diſappointment; nor on the other ſide, 
can there be a more favourable mo- 
ment than when we are happy in our- 
ſelves, and in good health and ſpirits. 

Our melancholy. youth, indulged. 
ſometimes the fooliſh ideas I have 
been ſpeaking g of, and one morning in 
particular flattered himſelf with ſome 
very pleaſing incident, from a little 
linnet flying in at his window, which 
he 
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he wes n crnmugyt to make! xpri>- 
ſoner. 

Although he had: riſen wich an ex- 
treme lowoneſs of ſpirits, this winiah 
circumſtance inſenſibly removed tlie 
weight, and after having eat his 

breakfaſt with more appetite than 
uſual, he dreſſed himſelf as well as 
Nis wardrobe would permit, with an 
intention of taking a walk to the 
Park, fond of indulging: melancholy, 
and placed. Miſs Acton 8 Fg in his 
win 
ur hero had hardly. been in tlie 
22 when walk 
ing up towards Buckingham Houſe 
in a thoughtful mood, and engaged 
in a very old ſubject that ſtill retained 
a place in his heart, lie felt ſomething : 
jumping up to his hand}. which at 
firſt rather ſtartled: him: but ima 
gine his ſurpriſe,, his: aſtoniſhment; 
RE when 


* 
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when he ſaw his poor honeſt Keeper 

by his fide, who ſtill remember- 
ing his old maſter, had thus affec- 
tionately accoſted him. Our here 
felt ſo much at this accident, that 
though a great many people were 
near him, he could not refrain kneel- 
ing down to careſs his old compa- 
nion; and was thus naturally em- 
ployed when he heard a female voice 
calling Keeper's name with all the 
accents. of affright and concern. 

Our hero turned about involuntary, 
when he heard the ſound, repeating 
to himſelf; Is it poffible!” while 
Miſs Acton, equally affected, echoed 
the words with a tenderneſs- that 
came from the heart, and nearly 
ſunk into Mr. Weſton's arms. 

The reader who has ever felt the 
pleaſure of a meeting like this, will 
enjoy the ler natural ſcene, thou Sh 

it 
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iv may occaſion a ſigh at the paſt and 
moſt pleaſing incidents. of his life. 

Tom, who had now riſen, took the 
hand of the gentle Charlotte, while 
ſhe permitted herſelf to be drawn to 
a. ſeat near them. Keeper was led 


aſide. by Miſs Acton's footman, who 


had entered into converſation with an 
old fellow ' ſervant, and the lovers 
left entirely to themſelves. 

„Kind Heaven!“ exclaimed Mr. 
Weſton, „can you at once recom- 
85 penſe me for all my misfortunes 
give me but this hour unmoleſted, 


Bk 3 reſerve what kaun ills you 


66 pleaſe.” 


" After what my confuſion has 5 


« ready expreſſed, returned Miſs 
Acton, it would be ridiculous to 


deny that I am pleaſed at the inci- 


dent that has brought us again to- 


„ gether; your poor companion has 
been with me ever ſince you left 


D3 »Wooburn, 
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„ Wooburn; and I muft own, the 


© generous concern manifeſted in 
the face and actions of that kind 
„ animal, have intereſted me more 
than any thing, even in the con- 
% cealed misfortunes of his maſter,” 
« Generous. girl! cried our hero; 
and is it poſhible that tender heart 
can be ſo much intereſted in the 
“fate of a ftranger—a poor unhappy 
«< wretch, whoſe hiſtory is a ſecret, 


40 and whoſe name is ever blotted out 


* from among the meaneſt of man 


4 kind.” 
« My ſentiments,” returned Miſs 
Acton, do but ill agree wity the 


< generality of opinions, and however 
* romantic it may appear; thoſe 


* very misfortunes which you dwell 
on ſo much, were the fource of all 
my eſteem, and engaged my friend- 
chip when in any other fituation 

64 you 
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« you might have expected only re- 
* ſerve. 

« And 1 ink; „* corltinued Miſs 
Acton, I have now faid enough 
to demand the ſubj ect of thoſe 
„ difficulties, which as a friend I 
< ought to ſhare.” 8 

« Then madam,“ cried Tom, 
& you ſee before you one whoſe 
«© former days were brightened with 
« a pleaſing proſpect. But the ſun 
that warmed his early hopes is ſet, 
and the wretch you pity, con- 
* demned to drag out a remnant of 
e his life, to be filled only with eruel 
e diſappointments and misfortune.” 

J with,” returned the tender 
Charlotte, you would be more ex- 
« plicitz I know, I am convinced 
you are what you ſeem—but why 
< conceal misfortunes that ſerve only 
D4 N 
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eto caſt a luſtre on the hiſtory of the 
e unfortunate ?”” 5 
Madam, cried our hero, let 
eme be {till a ſtranger: keep, how- 
« ever, this poor hoſtage, (pointing 
to his dog) and let me wander a 
« little longer unknown ; perhaps 
6 — “ Perhaps,” cried Miſs 
Acton in an indiſtin& voice, . you 
* may wander too long.” 

„What does my Charlotte mean, 
e what miſtery do theſe words con- 
* torn 0”. 

208 Nothing,” returned. Miſs 65 
ton. | £ 
Pray,“ interrupted Mr. Weſton, 
« expreſs yourſelf more clearly, I 
„am prepared to hear the worſt, nor 
can misfortune imprint a deeper 
« ſorrow than what is . planted 
in my breaſt.” 

6s No,” 
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te No,” returned Mifs Acton, my 
& misfortunes are my own ; I have 
4 only one word more to fay, for it 
is improper we ſhould be ſeen to- 
e gether; you have found your poor 
& dog, and when you look at him, 
© remember the care his miſtreſs took 
e of him for your ſake; and then aſk 
5 yourſelf whether ſuch a friend de- 
„ ſerves to be doubted. But perhaps 
& —when it is too late for me to 
„ liſten !” - 5 ; 
&< Good Heaven! * WON our hero, 
„What do I hear ?—Fate has, I per- 
% ceive, more yet in reſerve for me 
„too late to liſten !'? e 
ge but ſincere,” returned Mifs - 
Acton, and it ſhall never be too 
4 late. 
„Kind creature! cant 
Tom, ] have been indeed a wretch, 
to fear that you, like all the world, 
N 
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„would hear my misfortunes, and 
then cooly ſay adieu; but pardon a 
<-wretched' madman, whoſe phrenzy 
would not permit him to diſtinguiſh 
from his ſurrounding enemies, ſo 
kind, ſo true a friend!“ 

Here a mutual explanation took 
place; Tom related all his difficulties, - 
and was pleaſed'to-find his Charlotte's 
ſenſibility only the more awakened 
at the ſtory. You know, ” cried the 
gentle Charlotte when he had finiſh- 
ed; how much my father loves 
me, and that though he often 
* mentions. you, he knows: nothing 
of the particulars. of your fortune, 
< that i is impoſſible he ſhould: 
« eſteem you as he ought: imagining; 
* me: equally unintereſted, he has. 
introduced to our family, a gentle 5 
“ man, who next to yourſelf f eſteem 


— Though the 


* 6 < moſt 


rom wũwã s TV. 39 
S moſt accompliſhed of men, he poſ- 
+ ſeſſes the beſt of hearts; and with 


* all the beauties of perſon, unites 


« the perfections of the mind; his 
& fortune is confiderable , | and his 
<« generoſity and benevolence equal to 


the power he has of ading good. 
* Such is your tival, anda a dangerous 
«oe be but true, however, ati4 


you need not fear hin. 
Out enraptured hero here releaſed 
the moſt beautiful hand in theworld, 
imprinting on it a thoofind kiffes, 
then took from his boſom this little 
accidental pledge he had had fo long 


of her regard. „ This little talif- 
Ann erte Tom, « poſſeſſes a 


magic power over misforcuries, and 
* can rule even the decrees of fate.“ 
Miſs Acton was exceedin gly ſur- 


priſed when ſhe faw it was her own. 


picture, and liſtened very attentively 
ä to 
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to the ſtory of his finding it; this ge- 
nerous girl, however, refuſed to take 
it back, begging him to keep a charm 
in which he had ſo much faith; and 
after a very tender adieu, left our 
hero to contemplate on his good 
fortune; he was, however, ſtill at a 
loſs how to benefit by the kind invi- 
tation ſhe had given him from her fa- 
ther to viſit them at their houſe in 
Harley Street. He was too deli- 
cate to introduce. himſelf again to Sir 
Julius, and reſolved for the preſent 
time to content himſelf with writing 
to Miſs Acton under a cover to her 
maid, which plan was propoſed by 
the lovely Charlotte herſelf, 

Almoſt every one has experienced 
one day or other the gaiety and plea- 
ſantneſs which is felt after a change 
from bad fortune to _ 


This 
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This deſirable ſweet that corrects 
fo well the bitters of misfortune, 
now entered into the diſpoſition of 
our hero, who danced. along the 
the ſtreet, humming a tune all the 
way he went, regardleſs of every: ob- 
ject round him. | 

Our hero juſt arrived at Mr. Mac- 
lean's door with the poſtman, . who 
came there with a letter for him, en- 
cloſed in a frank cover. Tom could 
not imagine at firſt who this correſ- 
pondent could be, Mr. Bowden hav- 
ing wrote to him only the day be- 
fore, and his two patrons being in 
town. 

Our hero tore open the ſeal full of : 
expectation: but how much was he 
aſtoniſhed, when he found a piece of 
paper inſide neatly folded up, which 
bore the agreeable characters of a. 
hundred pound bank note. The con- 
= tents of the letter were as follows: 


3. e 66 „Dear 
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* Dear Tom, 

I have the 2 of all 
« commiſſions to execute, to ſend 
* my dear boy good news: to be 
*< ſhort, our old friend Admiral Grap- 
< fin has been here, and taken poſ- 
e ſeſſion again of the eſtate he had 
< parted with. His firſt inquiries. 
ere after your dear mother, and E 
cannot expreſs in fuffictent terms, 
« how much this good old gentle- 
man was affected when he heard of 
« your misfortunes—the effect has 
* been, that he has deſired me to. 
< tranfmit to you a hundred pound, 
sand to requeſt that you will call on 
& him when he is in town, at No. 
« 10, St. James's Street. Pray, my 
dear child, be prudent, and excuſe: 
WM + the advice of your old 
Friend and fervant, 

« ABEL Bo WRX.“ 
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Our hero, who had been reading 
this pleaſing epiſtle at the door, run 
into the parkour. with fo much haſte 
to Mr. Maclean, that he overturned 
the little girl, who had a mug of 
ſmall beer in her hand, broke a china 
plate, and had nearly killed a tabby 
cat that lay in his way, before he 
could convey the — news he had 
received, 
The firſt thing our hero did, as it 
is natural with young people, was to 
change the note, and the next, to 
make large offers of caſh to Mr. Mac- 
lean, almoſt inſiſting on his taking it; 
but that good man declined taking 
any more than a couple of guineas to- 
pay a little debt in the nel 6 
hood. 
The children, n were load 
ed with toys, and this good family 
obliged to accept of a treat, the poul- 
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terer was ſent for, Mrs, Maclean diſ- 


patched to market, ſome freſh logs 
put on the fire, and a good ſupper pre- 
pared; plenty of rum and brandy. was 
provided, and the table preſently co- 


vered with lemons and Seville oranges 


In ſhort a very ſocial evening, and an 


excellent bowl of punch were the 


conſequences of Tom's ſucceſs. 
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In which Tom meets his old ſchool fellow” 

Rattle—A. very intereſling prome- 
nade in St. ames s Park, and ſome 
new arrangements our hero is adviſed 
to make. | | t 


UR hero, who had now r provided” 
himſelf with the little requiſites of - 
dreſs, began to move in a ſomewhat 
higher ſphere. To lounge in the cof- 
fee-houſes about St. James's, ſaunter 
up and down Pallmall, and ſport his 
figure in the Park, or at the auctions. 
It is true, he could not afford to drive 
his greys, keep his girl, loſe a thouſand 
or two at the Mount, or bet at a box- 
ing match; yet he had the inclination 
to. do even more, and would, had it 
been 
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man remained, and unleſs he indul- 
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been in his power, have excelled in 
folly and diſſi pation any accompliſhed 
nobleman of the preſent day. 

He had ſupplied himſelf with all the 


little neceſſary helps to the actions 
and geſtures of a gentleman; a ſpy 


glaſs hung by a blue ribbon from his 
button hole; and a very handſome 


ring graced his little finger. 
He had attained from the idleneſs 


of his ſituation, the neceſſary ennui 


of a man of faſhion, and had learnt 
all the grimace of a drawing room, 


the playhouſe lobbies, &c. for he was 
an excellent mimic, and could either 


aſſume the manners of a polite, fine 
gentleman, or the fierce and warlike 


_ deportment of the bucks, gentlemen 
pugiliſts, and honourable boxers. 


But in ſpite of whatever he might 
adopt, the natural character of the 


ged 
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ged the eccentricity of the moment, 
the gentleman moved in every ſtep, 
and eaſe and elegance triumphed over 
affectation and blackguardiſm. 

Our hero was one morning engaged 
in perufing the World, at St. James's 
coffee-houſe, when he obſerved a 
young man enter the room, whoſe 
face he thought he remembered. He 
wasdreſtin a brown coat, vellum holes 
at the cape, white kerſeymere waiſt- 
coat and breeches, and boots; he had 


beſides a cockade in his hat, and was 


arm and arm with an officer in the 
guards. Tom was ſo certain of be- 
ing right in his conjecture, that he 


addreſſed by the name of Rattle, who 


after a moment's pauſe returned, 
Weſton,B by G— ! my dear boy, how 
do ye do?“ Damme Sir,” to the 


officer, an old friend, an old ſchool- 
fellow.“ The captain, after a little 


CON ver- 
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converſation of the news of the dax, 
very politely withdrew, and left Tom 
and his friend Rattle together, who 
ſoon entered on their old ſchool ſub- 
Jets, after which, each related the 
particular fortune he had met with 
in London. 

Rattle informed our hero that he 
had. a commiſſion in the guards, 
which he was about ſelling. © Dam- 
„me Weſton, my dear boy, I am 
e deviliſh near being cut up. My 
« uncle won't give me a ſixpence. 
„ loſt a. hundred pound laſt week. 


„Damme, who. ſhould. think of 


„meeting you——where do you live, 


& 18 old Weſton dead ? You lodge at- 


the weſt end, I ſuppoſe ; a ſnug 


apartment, my boy, with. a little 


& nightingale in the cage. 
Our hero was too well acquainted 


with his friend's vivacity to attempt | 


keeping 
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keeping pace with him. Every 
ſentence this gentleman uſed con- 
tained a different ſubject - every 
period was cloſed with an oath, and 
his moſt ſerious reflections always 
finiſhed with a jeſt; for Rattle was 
never reaſonable above a moment to- 
gether. | 

He paid very little attention to 
Tom's relation, and only ridiculed our 
hero's fears on account of the uncer- 
tainty of his ſituation, and little hope 
he had of employment: every thing he 
advanced on the ſubject was anſwered 
with, Oh! damme Sir, you'll do, 
< you'll do; never fear, the old boy 
will come round. 

At one adventure of Tom” s, how- 
ever, Rattle laughed heartily, which 
was that he met with at the play. 
I tell you what,” cried Rattle when 
he had done, ** Weſton, damme, I've 
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gel relpect for you, I'll put you up to 
<* a thing or two; ay, if you knew as Þ 
% much of the world as I do—ſthe, 3 
„knew you was a flat.— Well, dam- 4 
me, I am glad to ſee you.. 3 

Mr. Rattle now propoſed a walk in 
the Park, which was gladly accepted 
by Tom, and on the way this gen- 
tleman amuſed his friend with innu- 
merable inſtances of his own gallantry 
—bilking the Covent Garden ladies, 
It &c. and his addreſs. in taking in the, 
1 flats, ſhuffling the cards, &c. Dam- 4 
| «© mm, my 4 J loſt at billiards this 

„morning, and yet I don't know 

„ how it was, there is not a man can 
play with me in England; but I 

5 thought I had got a flat againſt me, 

and played cc..-leſs.; beſides, he was 

«a good thing, and IJ was in hopes. 9 

*© of doing him. Do. you play? — Jack 1 

% Daſhwood and I—do you know: 

| 2 ð - 


4 IH 
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& Jack? As hearty a fellow as ever 
e lived—ſpend a guinea with you. at 
„any time—Ah! poor Jack, poor 


6 Jack?” This Lag hiſtory 


continued till our friends found them- 
ſelves in the Mall, which was exceed- 
ingly crowded. 

Rattle, was at ſuch a time the beſt 
companion, in the world; he was, 
(as has been before obſerved) poſſeſled 
of a great deal of wit; was very inge- 
nious in his remarks, and EN a 
great, deal of life ; he rallied almoſt 
every body, and ſpared none. but the 

generous and.unfortunate.” 

„Iwill now,” faid he, take up- 
e og me the office of the Diable Boi- 
e teux, and though. I cannot have the 


66 intelligence of Aſmodeus, ſtill 1 


think I can pretty nearly inform 
you of the ſituation, character, and 
& diſpoſition of half the people you 


«fe, 


2 gold, black ſatin breeches, and ro- 


young man came from Yorkſhire, 
« a raw country lad; for ſome years 
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<< ſee, particularly the ſtate of their 
< finances, for which Thave a ſympa- 
< thetic rule; and though I cannot 
determine their fates, like the little 
„French devil, {till I can point out 
with mathematical exactneſs pretty 
< nearly the end to which they go 
< ha, ha, ha, there's a ſubje& juſt 
< before us; do you ſee that man in 
the green coat, with a black ſilk 
< cape, and vellum holes, a white 
© ſatin waiſtcoat ſerpentined with 


&« ſes in his ſhoes ; don't you obſerve 
him? “ Good God!” cried Tom, 
* how extravagantly he is dreſſed, 
he is ſome fop of fortune I ſup- 
6 pole.” —*< Yes,” ſaid Rattle, that 
66 gentleman is a hair drefſer—the 
& lady with him is a milliner. This 


\ | a 66 he 
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4 he ſhaved for a penny, and dreſſed 
hair a la mode à Paris for twopence. 
„ Being out of his time, and ſome- 
e what above dreſſing only the ſkulls 
of ſtupid ſhopmen and prentice 
„ boys, he moved from that college 
“of education, Drury Lane, and en- 
ce teredanother ſphere, where his ge- 
40 „ ee and his merit 
« find room to expand itſelf, He 
< ſoon, by a rapid riſe, adorned with 
powder and pomatum the ſuperior 
< craniums about St. James's ; dreſſed 
<« the young noblemen at the hotels, 
« and their miſtreſſes at the row. þ 
4 nio's. 
„ Always furniſhed with news, 
« and ready at intrigue, he might 
© now be ſeen darting up Pallmall i in 
„his white habit, his powder bag 
in his hand, and his looks filled 
6 with importance — not engaged as 
Vol. II. E you. 


„ever obtain it,” replied Tom, with 
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you might ſuppoſe, in the ſtudy of 
of his profeſſion, but full of an ab- 
« ſtrat ſcience more advantageous— 


<< that of conveying billet-doux, mak- 


ing appointments, &c. this brought 


« him forward; he now ſet up for 


£ himſelf, and took this lady to live 
„with him. 

He was now metamorphoſgyhfrom 
« the country lad with the looſe red 
4e hair, dirty white coat and greaſy 
& breeches, who uſed to carry the 
„ wigs and {weep the ſhop, to the 
40 gentleman friſeur, who keeps a 
T large ſhop in Piccadilly, known by 
<« the inſcription over it: Pomade 
& and Co. hair dreflers to the Prince 
« of Wales, 

« But for all this the great man is 
66 not happy, he is now talking about 
« being made a page.. And will he 
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as much earneſtneſs as if his friend was 


actually poſſeſſed of the powers of 


divination. No,” returned Mr. 
Rattle; the ſucceſsful rogue is 
„ near returning in a regular pro- 
< oreſſion to his former ſtate; the 
& butterfly will ſoon be a worm 
„again; that green coat is a ſure 


* prognoſtic of an approaching de- 
& cadence;—he roſe by being fru- 


« oal, the poſition is of courſe, that 
he muſt fall by being extravagant; 
e the lady, to whom he is ciceſbeo, 


or rather, as it is politely termed, 
&« flath man, has ſtilt-charms to at- 


t tra&t ſome viſitors to the houſe of 

„her ſometimes reputed huſband. 
She is always ſeen about St. 

<«« James's, between twelve and four, 


% endeavouring to catch the eye of a 
„certain prince. Alas! her days are 
„ juſt over, the creditors will wait no 


 E2 longer; 


on ſomething far from agreeable, he 


and deſtitute of the fire which ſuc- 
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4 Jonger ; her buſineſs decreaſes, and 
her huſband can no longer appear 
<< in his green coat of a Sunday; the 
« finale is, he ends his days in the 
66 Fleet priſon, and ſhe becomes a 
44 piazza pedeſtrian.” . 

Tom was laughing heartily at the 
fertility of his friend's imagination, 
when a genteel man, plainly dreſt, 
paſſed by; his thoughts ſeemed fixed 


appeared pale, thin, and dejected, 
his eyes ſeemed ſunk in his head, 


ceſs and happineſs of mind uſyally 
gives that organ. 1 ſuppoſe,” ſaid 
Tom, this character is very dif- 
< ferent from the laſt. — is, in- 
e deed!” returned Rattle, ſighing. 
The yncommon manner in which 
his friend ſpoke theſe words, led 
Tom at firſt to imagine he was thus 
ſerious, 
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ſerious, only with an intent to ban- 
ter; but he was ſoon convinced to 
the contrary, when Mr. Rattle con- 
tinued, that man's hiſtory is briefly 


4e thus :—he was caſt ſome time 


« ſince in an action brou ght to re- 
„cover an eſtate, of which he was 


« the undoubted heir. The proſ- 
« pect he had of being a man of 


&« fortune, made him run into ex- 
e pences, which it is now improba- 


« ble he can ever pay; Sunday, de- 
« dicated to the Being to whom 


e mercy only belongs, is the only 
day this generous (for his good ac- 


< trons anticipated his fortune) man 


can dare to walk without danger of 


„being arreſted; he now meditates 
means to pay his debts, is forming 
« ſpeculations, and is breaking by 


* degrees his honeſt heart, with 


« fruitleſs hope, and melancholy 
"3 - 4 fears. 
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% fears. I knew him once, when he 


was more happy. Poor Charles! 


yo” 


hen will thy misfortunes end 
Some very {mart women paſled by 
at this moment, which very ſeaſon- 


_ ably relieved the damp which began 


to ſpread even over the ſpirits of the 


volatile Rattle. : 
One lady in particular attracted 


their notice, that girl,” cried Rat. 
tle, (you ſee with the footmen be- 
« hind her, was a little time ſince a 
„ milliner in Cranbourn Alley; her 


66 beauty and fimplicity ſoon attract- 


« ed the notice of a nobleman, who 
6 married herat a maſquerade, where 
„ the was en bergere. In a few 
66 * months, when the young gen- 
« tleman lays down his greys—lſells 
&« his ſtud, and retires to a domeſtic 
<« life, this little thing will be to be ſold 
66 again, at another running leaſe.” 

That 
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e That man that ſhuffles along in 
« an old black coat, and his hair 
without powder, who ſeems as if 
he poſſeſſed none of the volatility 
„and giddineſs of youth, is a kind 
of agent, and one of the proudeſt | 
«© men i England. His father ſaved 
« a fortune by a lucrative ſpecula- 
« tion, and the ſon follows his ſteps 
c as cloſely as poſſible. Though never 
introduced among the great, heimi- 
e tates from his own contracted 
ideas their manner, and is always 
% above ſpeaking to any one be- 
* neath him, leſt it ſhould take away 
from the little dignity he aſſumes. 
« Heimagines his fortune can procure 
tc him reſell and eſteem, and from 
« this idea he ſwells into a little ſort 
* of conſequence ; he is, beſides, the 
*« moſt envious and unhappy being 
* on earth, and turns-pale when he 
4 - „ hears 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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<« hears the ſucceſs of any one he 
{+ knows ; he always levels the abili- 


«© ties of his friends, doubts the 


*« reality of what they fay, and ſneers 
* at their hopes and expectations. 
] hate that fellow,” continued Rat- 


tle, © he is juſt ſuch a one as your 


« friend Soapy, I can't think, dam- 
% me,” to Tom, how you can be 
« wrapped up in a mean raſcal, who 
* would not do a generous action, 
« even to ſave a brother from a pri- 
66 ſon.” 

Our hero entered rather nab 
on the defence of his friend, when he 
found him thus attacked, and aſſert- 
ed that he had himſelf received may 
offers of kindneſs from him. | 

Rattle finding Mr. Weſton main- 
tained his opinion of his friend, drop- 
ped the ſubject, and entered on ano- 
ther, more agreeable to them both; 

46 Do 
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« Do you obſtide ſaid he, e 
10 lady with a ſervant behind her, in 
ON blue and red livery. She is one 
of the greateſt ornaments of the 
ce great; her family is one of the 
« oldeſt in England, and their vir- 
* tues have been hereditary—ſhe is 
* herſelf bleſſed with one of the beſt 
« diſpofitions. Her fortune is a very 
good one, and would be much bet- 
*« ter if her heart was worſe. She 
* moves in the ſphere of nobility, 
r like a planet ſurrounded by its fat- 
66 tellites, reſpected and admired.— 
Her tradeſmen try all they can to 
< pleaſe her: her little dependants, 
e who can hardly be called ſo, adore 
* her, and her equals are proud of 
„Her acquaintance : the drawing 
4 room and the cottage are the fame 
< toher. And perhaps, after having 
** parted with a Ducheſs, viſits FR 

| Ez „ poor 


« for ſhe is really handſome, and, 


high panegyric, he recollected that 


« juſt come from the country,” and 
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< poor, tenant's daughter ſhe has ho- 
* noured wah her protection. She 
is unmarried, not for want of offers, 


* beſides her fortune is a temptation; 
% but moſt likely from the fear of 
« lofing the prerogative ſhe has of 
doing good, and being obliged to 
6 give up the purſuits which ſhe 1 is 
2 fo fond to indulge.” | 43 

After Mr. Rattle had finiſhed * I 


he had to dine with a member of 
parliament that day, an old friend, 


requeſted Tom to accompany him, 


I can introduce ye, by G—! will 


%u go?“ Our hero very politely de- 
clined the honour—*< where did you 


% ſay you lwed ?” In Drury Lane,” 
returned Weſton ; <* Drury Lane! 


4 Oh, damme ! that will neyer do 
“fox 
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e fora gentleman; get another imme- 
4 diately; a neat firſt floor, or a ſe- 
„ cond floor, ſo as it is genteel, and 
in a good ſtreet, where afriend may 
“come and take a breakfaſt, and koep 
& a fellow, can't ye?” 
Mr. Weſton, who had liſtened with 
aſtoniſhment at his friend's rhodo- 
montade ſome time, replied, that. it 
was his intention to change his lodg- 
ing, but as for keeping a ſervant, he 
thought unneceflary. * Why, to be 
„ ſure,” returned Rattle, I do 
6 n myſelf—1 turned my dog 
* away.“ 
After a few more 8 
which I ſhall ſpare the reader, and a 
promiſe for to breakfaſt with him the 
Tueſday morning, Mr. Rattle took 
his leave. 
Our hero in his way FRA fixed 
on an apartment at twelve ſhillings : a 
E 6 _—  * 
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f week, n near Bond- ſtreet; 3 
and as ſoon as he returned home, 
paid Mrs. Acid her rent. The next 
morning he took poſſeſſion of his 
new lodging, which being ſome diſ- 
tance from Mr. Maclean's, he was 
obliged to give up boarding with that 
family, and beſides the new ſcenes of 
life in which he meant to engage, 
would not permit him to attend the 
regularity of their hours. "Se 
Thus fooliſhly did our hero give up 
a reaſonable courſe of life, for an ex- 
penſive and ruinous ſyſtem of extra- 
vagance, without even the moſt ſlen- 
der hopes of being able to maintain 
appearance a month longer. 
Mr. Weſton kept his appointment 
on Tueſday with his friend Rattle, 
and was aſtoniſhed at the way in 
which he appeared to live; two or 
three gentlemen were at breakfaſt 
- _ with, 
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with him, whoſe converſation and 
manners diſcoveted the height of 
diſſipation they indulged; raillery, 
wit, and obſcenity took their turns, 
till tired of the length of the dejeune, 
they at laſt propoſed a walk, in 
which our hero was led into all the 
faſhionable expences of the town, 
and after an idle and uſeleſs peram- 
bulation nn home to his apart- 
. 

This e was very walihe the 
former our hero occupied. It had 
been furniſhed on purpoſe to let with 
advantage to ſome young fellow of 
fortune. Mrs. Varniſh kept a. maid 
entirely to attend the gentlemen iu 
her houſe, who had only to pay their 
rent, and in every other * do 
Juſt as they pleaſed. 

This liberty was naturally pleaſing 


to Tom; he forgot the prudent Mrs. 
Maclean 
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Maclean, and the ſober Mrs. Acid, 
and indulged the idea of lying in bed 


till twelve o'clock, then breakfaſting, 


reading the papers, &c. 
Two or three months elapſed in 
chis unprofitable life, when Mr. Pla- 


cid's ſervant brought a meſſage to 
our hero that his maſter wiſhed to 


ſee him immediately. But as it hap- 
pened that morning had been dedi- 
cated to a ride deut by Rattle and 


his friends, ſo that buſineſs was 


obliged to give way to this engage- 
ment, and Tom deferred going till 


the next day, which the conduct of 


the preceding evening rendered 
impoſſible, as he had a violent head- 
ach. 

The next week was, FOTO for 
buſineſs, and Mr. Placid waited on, 
who mformed our hero he had re- 
commended him to a gentlemen in a 


public 
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public line, who wanted a ſecretary ; 
but as he was upon leaving England 
immediately, he feared the delay had 
obliged him to accept another "_ 
* F | 
r. Weſton, who pleaded illneſs as 
an pan was preſented with a let- 
ter to the gentleman, and arrived time 
enough to hear that he had left Lon- 
don the preceding evening. 
The little chagrin our hero felt on 
this occaſion was ſoon done away by 
the amuſements his leiſure afforded, 
and the pleaſure of the night com- 
penſated ſufficiently for the diſap- 
pointment of the day. Indeed our 
hero congratulated himſelf in not 
being olignd to leave ſuch good 
friends. : 
My reader, I dare to ſay, recolleiſts 
Mr. Rattle's mentioning to our hero 


his 


— — 
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his deſign to ſell his commiſſion; the 
truth is, it had been done long be- 


fore, and a regular change taken 


place in his company, dreſs, &c. this 
change began now to appear very vi- 


fibly. The firſt rate bucks with 


whom he aſſociated at White's, had 


long ſince dropped his acquaintance, 
and the lefler order of theſe gentle- 


men began to ſhun their compa- 


nion, who was now obliged to ap- 
pear in an old coat, dirty filk ſtock- 
ings; his former ſituation was forgot, 


| and my dear boy, my dear ow, 
&c. paſſed along unnoticed. 


This negledt, however, did not 
much affect a man of Rattle's ideas 


he was content to move in another 
ſphere, and found the ſame hearty 
fellows among them. He was, him- 


ſelf, what is called a knowing one, 
. 
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and was is joyfully received, and much 
reſpected in theſe honourable circles, 
where Rattle was the conſtant preſi- 
dent. Though no man poſſeſſed 
more excellent ideas, or could. ap- 
pear more the gentleman, he ſuffer- 
ed all his talents to lie dormant, and 
his difficulties coming on increaſed 
his lethargy. 

Gaming, drinking, &c. debaſed a 
mind capable of the moſt uſeful and 
beneficial purſuits, and the manners 
of a gentleman degenerated into the 
deteſtable character of a buck. = 

He was drunk every might, men- 
tioned it with heroiſm the next 
morning, ridiculed the poor creatures 
who left . room before, and return- 


ed triumphant again the next evening 
to his club. 


That the reader may be acquainted 
with ſome of the gentlemen, with 
whom 
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whom poor Rattle was obliged to 
aflociate, I ſhall introduce them ac- 
cording to their rank in the next 
chapter. 


2. 
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CHA P. XVI. - 


Ratile introduces our Hero to the club, 
the diſagreeable conſequences that 
. follow, by which Tom is led to make 
_ Jome refleftions on his fituation, and 


to form a reſolution * . the 
S ociety. 


TI. promiſed evening en for 


= our hero's inſtallation, when 
Mr. Rattle called for him at his lodg- 


ings about ten o'clock, and they fal- 


lied out arm in arm to the houſe 
where this aſſembly was 3 
held. 


Rattle was dreſt for this ng 
in a green coat with a black filk cape, 
very nice filk ſtockings, with ker- 
{eymere. waiſtcoat and breeches, and 
ö his 
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his hair in the faſhion ; he was an ex- 
cellent figure, had all the requiſites of 
a buck, was well received by the la- 
dies, and might occaſionally have a 
lodging gratis. 

He no ſooner entered 8 room, hs 
e damme Rattle! was echoed. from 
every quarter; waiter, more glaſſes; ; 
«+ Sam, Sam! bring us more wine.” 
Mr. Rattle now ak RR his friend, 
when a general whiſper went round 
the table—ſhru gs, grins, ſide looks; 
and other ſigns of ſmoaking a ſtranger 
were put in practice, ſufficient to 


diſcountenance the moſt hardened 


thief in England. 
The - firſt of theſe reſpectable gen- 
tlemen was Dick Snell, a youth of 
many accompliſhments ; he was very 
thin and tall, his back meaſured ſo 


much in length, that he was uſually 
called mackeril back ; a term which, 


though 
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though I do not underſtand myſelf, 
is certainly proper from the prece- 
dents I produce, which were his own' 
companions. He had on corderoy 


breeches and boots; his waiſtcoat 
meatured about twelve inches, and 


his coat, with the pockets behind, 
neaily reached his heels; his hair 
was turned up, and the ſides combed 
out; his hat, which was more on the 
hind part of his head than the fore, 
had a very high crown, and a large 
ſilver buckle in front: the counte- 
nance of this young gentleman was of 
the moſt hardened kind; his mouth 
ſwelled into a ſort of contemptuous 
audacity, and his eyes, which were 


good, expreſſed with all the force of : 


that organ the miſchief of his heart: 
Dick was, however, 1 in one or two 


reſpects a gentleman, that is, nobody 


knew how he lived, or where he 


lived 
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lived but every one knew with 
whom, for all the girls about town 
afforded in their turns this amiable 
youth a lodging. 
Next him was a little fat man with 
a round chubby (if I may be allowed 
the expreſſion) ſort of face; his chin 
hanging in folds over his handker- 
chief, and his cheek ſwelling into a 
Bacchanalian proportion. He had on, 
I believe, a ſhabby brown coat, a very 
fine fringed waiſtcoat, and black ſat- 
tin breeches. Mr. Bullock was what 
they call a jolly dog, ſung a good 
ſong, talked bawdy, and could rattle 
the dice with any body, which was 
his only profeſſion. 
Another of the company was Mr. 
Notice, an attorney's clerk, very well 
known at Symmond's Inn coffee- 
houſe, was always dreſt in black, 
with filk ſtockings, and a prepoſte- 
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rous pair of filyer buckles ; his hair 
dreſt with ſides of immenſe dimen- 
ſions, and covered with a thick layer 
of violet powder, filled with all the 
importance of writs, rules, orders, 


ſubpoenas, and motions ; he has often 


been ſeen entering the room with a 
ſide walk, that diſplayed the. briefs 
aſcending from his pocket to his 
elbow. 

In term this pupil of ruin, fluſh with 
the clients money, calls for coffee, 
tea, lemonade, &c. and lounges with 
all the airs of a man of conſequence, 


till the courts are open, or Be judge 


at chambers. 
The reader will excuſe me, if 1 
place him for a few minutes among 


the gentlemen of the law, who fre- 


quent Mrs. Blackburn's hquſe. 
You may imagine Mr. Notice ſtalk- 
in 8 acroſs che room inquiring for 
letters, 
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letters, another like himſelf ſwearing 
about a newſpaper—a third copying 
an order, and a confuſion .of voices 
reſembling that at Babel. 

„That 5 5 0 omes on, on Monday,“ 
between who, Giles and Mackne- 
« gin,“ what's it about? “ an aſſault, 
and action of battery, Sir, ſticks, 
4 ſtones, and ſtaves.“ — You lee, Sir, 
our client Mr. Giles, a man of pro- 
perty, a taylor, brings his action 
againſt Macknegin, a dirty ſcoundrel, 
for aſſaulting him in the ſtreet, and 
calling him cabbage; damages are 
laid at one hundred pound —Mackne- 
gin pleaded ſpecially to the declaration, 
and iſſue was joined accordingly. 
I ſent them notice of triai the 1 5th, 
and — * Pray what o'clock is it?ꝰ 
5 ſo that writ of inquiry is executed 
—the defendants Sharps plea is not 
6 Allen was nonſuited in that 

<« buſineſs. 
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<« buſineſs” Cummings and Mallet, 
that comes on in the Exchequer; 
then affidavits muſt be fi led the 
< proceedings are certainly irregular, 
6 have notice to tax coſts''—* What 
< have you done with Webb?“ 
Damme, the ſcoundrel he was go- 
„ing to ſettle without me, ſo I have 
ſent him to the Fleet. Have you 
5 got the captain yet? . No; La- 
«c yer's after him ; J ſhall have him j in 
«© the morning.” 

It would be "well to fix an b fl 
over this temple of deſtruction, the 
device might be, Juſtice and the Lave 
tearing a heart to pieces between 
them. 1 

The next character of: any conſe- 
quence we have to deſcribe, is a 
youth of a very genteel appearance, 
who had been brodght: up to medi- 
cine; Charles Barlowe, however, 
found ſo little lenity from a father, 
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in reipect to ſome youthful follies, 
that he was obliged to ſeek an aſy- 
lum here, which was the only place 
that would receive him. After a lit- 
tle time, the {kill he had acquired at 
billiards, afforded him the means of 
exiſtence; and he now employed the 
whole of his hours in looking out 
for the unwary, and engaging them 
to play. 

Our hero had been ſeated ſome 
time without being able to ſay a 
word; the ſubje& of their converſa- 
tion Tom was not yet n to en- 
ter on with any credit. 

Well, Rattle!“ exclaimed Dick, 
* did you go home laſt night with 
Sal Groſvenor ?—Ah l your a happy 
dog, you're the man for the girls.“ 
Ohl! damme, returned Notice, 


«© ſhe's a ſtale piece, I have known 
« her, 2 2 five years. 
| 66 Lord, | 
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6 Lord, is not that ſhe that goes to 
the Adam and Eve ſometimes ?” 
fes, yes! a tall thin girl, heavy 
eyes, wears a habit, and drinks like 
5 n; you know her, don't ye? 
« —Snell, did you play laſt night?“ 
„Ves, by G, and loſt Keen five 
40 guineas, I'd a run of ill luck; I 
am determined to give up; damme, 
“Jim Huſtle muſt cheat.” —** Why, 
« how do I win?” cried Rattle, — 
„Wh Y, damme, may be you cheat 
+ too,” Here a general laugh en- 
ſued, which was interrupted by Snell 
m, N Barlow, what's 
<« the matter! you ſeem cut up. His 
<« taylor's been with him,” returned 
Mr. Bullock; —“ Damme, that can't 
„be,“ cned Notice, the lawyer's 
clerk, . for he is nonſuited. 
This poor piece of wit produced 
another laugh, when Snell Ou 
F 2 2 to 
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to play a game at cribbage with Bar- 
lowe, which was agreed to, and the 
cards brought; Dick's ſucceſs was ſo 
great that he won (although Charles 


was a good player) every game. 


Bur biro, who ſat next them, and 


who paid ſome attention to their play, 


obſerved Snell ſeveral times conceal 
a ſive and a ſeven, which he placed 
very dexterouſly in the room of the 
worſt card in his hand, at the ſame 
time nodding and winking at Tom, 
who thinking him in Jeſt, ſmiled, and 


let the ect go on. 


Charles, after having loſt Kere 
rubbers, proteſted that * would play 
no more, inſiſting at the ſame time, 
that he had not 5 play, for he had 
nearly detected the laſt ſhift ; <4 Dam- : 


„ me, Sir,” returned Snell, © what 


4 do you mean? zZounds, did you ſay 
4 1 cheated ye?” Charles, Who was 
a meek, 


2 
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a meek, mild youth, only anſwered, 
„No matter what I think, Sir, I 
& ſhalldecline playing; —“ Damme, 
« ye little mean puppy, Ill kick ye 
& down ſtairs.” Charles, who burn- 
ed with -reſentment, now laid down 
the money he had loſt, and apolo- 
gized to the company for i=aving 
them, pleading an appointment elte- 
where, in which they very readily 
acquieſced, and ſeemed perfectly in- 
different about what had happened, 
Mr. Bullock ſaid he was ſure Mr. 
Snell was too much of a gentleman 
to cheat; Damn the puppy!“ ex- 


claimed Snell, which was echoed 


by his friend Notice. | 
Tom, however, burnt with indig- 

nation, now turned to Charles, Stop 

“Sir, a moment,” I have ſomething 


to ſay, I wiſh you to hear; „Will 
Mou dare, Sir,” to Snell, © to fay 


By 


“ {erj- 
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<« ſeriouſly, you did not impoſe on 
your friend?“ . What do you ſay, 
« Sir?” rather confounded, © do you 
« dare, Sir, to call yourſelf a gentle- 
man :“ Damme, Sir, do you 
«+ doubt it ?” returned Snell, ſquaring 
at Tom, with all poſſible ſcience,— 
„ Yes;” replied our hero, not at all 
diſmayed at the formidable appear- 
ance of his opponent, *< and more 
ce than that, to tell ye you ate a lyar 
& and a ſcoundrel,” at the ſame time 
enforcing his opinion with a blow, 
that laid Snell backwards over the 
bench on which they fat, and his 
legs coming in contact with the ta- 
ble, the glaſſes, tumblers, bowls, 
punch, lemons, &c. all mixing in a 
kind of chaos, fell with a hideous 
cruſh on the floor, andin their way on 


poor Bullock's ſattin breeches, the 


deluge of Bacchus, and a bowl of ne- 
: Sus, 
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gus, mixed with the briefs which 
were in the lawyer's pocket, che whole 
company ſtood filent with aſtoniſh- 
ment, ſtaring at Tom, who had now 
permitted his antagoniſt to riſe. Snell 
immediately pulled off his coat, and 
challenged our hero to the yard. 

The combatants were preſently ſur- 
rounded by a numerous throng of 
pickpockets, &c. who entered into all 
the bufinefs in a moment. Tom was 
ſeconded by his friend Rattle, who 
began to reſent the uſage he had met 
with —and Snell by Notice the attor- 
ney's clerk, who, however, adviſed a 
different way of ſettling the affair ; as 
for Bullock he was Bonlo-hakles: a : : 
poſt he always preferred in theſe caſes. 

When Tom renewed the fight, he 
found he was much inferior to New- 
gate in ſcience, and received ſeveral 
blows in the firſt and ſecond round— 


4 when 
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when the goddeſs of pugiliſm, who, 
it is ſaid, was a fiſh woman, -obſerv- 
ing her young Achilles give way, 
{ſpread her red fift before him, which, 
like the ſhield of Minerva, rendered 
him invincible; and now finding 
himſelf ſupported, like our ancient 
heroes, by ſomething ſupernatural, 
he levelled a dreadful blow at Snell, 
which being given with accuracy be- 
tween thoſe. two mirrours, without 
whoſe aſſiſtance he could do nothing, 
for it would be wrong to ſay day- 
lights, which was the term uſed on 
this occaſion, cloſed in darkneſs thoſe 
luminaries, and put an end at once 
to the fray. 
Snell now declared he would fight 
no more Rattle huzza'd—the young 
doctor ſtood ſtaring at Tom Bul- 
lock * and the lawyer whil- 
pered 
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pered his friend, with a ſneer, Egad 
Dick, this action carries coſts.” 
Our hero now inſiſted on Snell's 
begging pardon for his behaviour to 
Barlow, to which the valiant hero 
ſubmitted, ſaying, He was ſorry, 
damme, he was only in jeſt, but he 
did not like to be brow- beat; you are 
the firſt man, Mr. Weſton, by G—, 
who ever But damme, No : 
matter. 5 i 
The company now returned to 5 
table, which had been put in order by 
the waiter 3 but harmony had fled, or | 
rather. had never been there, and they 
thought fit to break up very early, 
heartily ſick and tired of each other. 
They, however; unanimouſly preſ- 
ſed Tom to come the next club night, 
and ſwore, damme's, they'd have no 
falling out among friends. Snell 


11 offered 
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offered his hand, which Tom was * 
good natured to refuſe, and the com- 
pany parted after a "Oe cordial good 
night. 

Rattle returned 1 with our 
hero, more friendly than ever, and 
parted with him at the door, not to 
ſeek his own lodgings, but to viſit 
another ſociety, where he was grand 
maſter. 

As ſoon as our hero had ſeated him- 
ſelf by the fire, he began making 
ſome reflections on the company he 
had left, though mixed by circum- 
ſtances with ſuch characters, he 
Hated them in his heart, and had ſenſe 
and virtue enough left to deteſt the 
life he had adopted. He now form- 


ed a reſolution to ſhun Rattle as much 


as poſſible to enter on a prudent 
plan, and toamuſe himſelf in ſtudies, 
which would qualify him for any 

poſt 
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poſt his friend might obtain for him 
with this pleaſing thought he laid 
himſelf down on his pillow, and per- 

haps, by accident only, enjoyed for 
once a good night's reſt. 
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c HAP. XVII. 


Containing another adventure in the 
Park—a very pleafing friendſhip re- 
vived—together with a very melan- 
choly hiſtory. 


OM, during the. very long and 

| unpleaſant vacation he had from 
buſineſs, frequently viſited his favou- 
rite promenade, St. James's Park, 
where he always took a book to read, 
rather to indulge than to divert me- 


lancholy. 


It was on a ſummer's evening, ſuch 

a one as reſembled that on which our 
hero left Northampton, Mr. Weſ- 
ton, taking his uſual walk, paſſed by 
a young lady, followed by her ſer- 
e vant, 
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yant, whoſe perſon he thou ght He 
was acquainted with. 

When the mind is engaged on 
any diſagreeabl e ſubject, it has ver 
little curioſity, and - eſcapes from 
every thing external tothe rooted care 
that holds poſſeſſion. 

When Mr. Weſton had renghia 
the bottom of the Mall, he turned 
about, and had not walked far before 
he met the fame young lady again, 
and being leſs occupied or more cu- 
rious, looked at her with ſome atten- 
tion, but could not analiſe her fea- 
tures ſufficiently to diſcover whether 
he knew her or not; he obſerved, 
however, a melancholy complacency 
in her face, which Nan him exceed- 
ingly. | 
He was nearly. convinced in his 
own mind that he was miſtaken; 
the perſon he at firſt imagined it to 

| 9 
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be was far from affluence, and be- 


ſides very unlikely to viſit London. 
He, however, determined from a 
combination of different motives to 


follow her from the Park, which he 


did to a very genteel houſe in Ber- 
ners ſtreet; full of the adventure, he 
went into a public houſe at the cor- 
ner of the ſtreet, and inquired who 


it was lived at number 5, Who is 


«-1t?” returned the publican, who 


was a great fat man, Where the 
* devil's Jack? (Pray what is the 
, lady's name that lives?“ . Here 


6. Jack, take this beer to the taylor's 
„ at number 49— there was a pot 
©: owing laſt night.” He was now 
rubbing out a ſcore in-the-bar, when 


Tom renewed his application, and 


received for anſwer, ** Them there 


two Welch raþbits are wanted in 


<« the parlour.” 
Tom, 
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Tom, whoſe patience was now ex- 
hauſted, left the man of buſineſs to 
count over his ſcore, and went into a 
green grocer's next door, where he 
bought ſome apples, and ſtood ent- 
ing them at the door, while three 
damſels within and the woman of the 
houſe were taſting the ak of a 
long goſſip. 

One of them had an oil cruet in 
her hand, another was dabbing a quar- 
tern of freſh butter between her fin- 
gers, and the third held a mug of 
ſmall beer“ So then,” exclaimed 
the lady with the beer, it's a place 
* of all work you want?“ ( No 
% ma'am, ladies maid ;”—** Thoſeare 
«+ not ſo eaſy to be got,” interrupted 
the lady with the oil cruet, What, 
«« Sukey, are you going to leave your 
e place?” —* Lord, yes ma'am, I gave 
them warning laſt Lady Day.“ 

"mM What 
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What you coudn't agree; . Yes, 
« we agreed well enough, but we 
* were tired of one another, that's 
« all;”—* You live at ſquire Allen's 
don't t Je, Peggy: —“ Yes, at pre- 
« ſent ;”—** That's a pretty place,” 
t I'd be glad to change it, I know 
„that, work morning, noon, and 
“night nobody knows the labour I 2 
« oothro' ;—why, ma'am, there's ſe- | 
« yen children to tend, then theres 
« four fires to light, eight beds to 
& make, and a fortnight's waſh—no- 

„ body knows nothing of people's 
4 troubles but themſelves.” “ Well, 
„Jm contented !” exclaimed a good 
looking wench, who had juſt come in 
for ſome ketchup, to be ſure I live 
ce with a lady. „ You liveat number 
5, don't ye?“ Ves, ma'am, with 
« Miſs Harcourt.” Tom was {till 
at the door, now heard the name of 
ST - | his 
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his incognita. « Ah! the place may 
be eaſy enough certainly, conti- 
nued Peggy, but I ſhould not like to 
« live with ſuchtraſh;”"—* Traſh !” 
returned Peggy, I'd have you to 
„know my miſtreſs is a country 
« ſquire's daughter—people talk in- 
deed, —** Well, youknow ſhe is a 
«© bad. 3 and I have too much 
66 regard for my on character.“ This 
lady's character was, however, juſt | 
advancing with certain viſible ſymp- 
' toms, to live with a w——re: © Oh, 
«+ Miſs Dolly,” returned Sally, « your | 
< miſtreſs to be ſure is to ſet us the 
« example—and you'll ſay nothing 
& about it in a couple of months; do 
« you think you will?? 
This farcaſm enraged poor 8 
ſo much that ſhe could hardly ſpeak, 
but no ſooner did this female bleſſing 
en, than ſhe poured torrents X 


abuſe 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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abuſe on Sally.—* Ah! ye huſſy, 
«© ye trollope, you're beneath my no- 


<« tice;” “ Beneath you!“ exclaimed 


Sally, turning up her noſe, © ye 
« ſtrumpet. The altercation now 
grew fo high, that Mrs. Runnel was 
obliged to break up the aſſembly, and 
moved that each of them might ad- 
Joutn to their reſpective kitchens. | 
Tom now ſeized an opportunity to 
ſpeak to Sally, who was tripping along 
with the oil cruet in one hand and her 
gowri tucked up with the other, 


Pray, my dear, have you lived long 


« with Miſs Harcourt?” which inter- 


rogatory Sally anſwered with a ſmile, 


© Yes, Sir, above a twelvemonth ;” 
— ] beg pardon, my dear, con- 
tinued our hero, but I think 1 
„ know Mifs Harcourt, though not 


under that name ;”--* Very poſſible, 


„Sir, my miſtreſs's real name is not 
5 Harcourt, 
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« Harcourt, that's Mr. Harcourt 8 
name, the gentleman who lives 
« with her—T declare now, I can't 
* recollect what ſhe told me her 
6 _— was.” 
r. Weſton inquired whether the 
„ ever heard her ſay ſhe came from 
the country, Lord, yes Sir, fome- 
« where about Northamptonſhire 1 
« think.” This part of her intelli- 
gence corteſpotided ſo well with our 
hero's thoughts, that after givitig 
Sally half 4 crown, and making her 
promiſe to deliver a letter, he went to 
the Cambridge coffee-houſe, and 
wrote the following note to Miſs 
Harcourt : 
% Dear Mapan, 
A gentleman who thinks he re- 
„ members your perſon, and who faw 
you this morning in the Park, 
*« begs permiſſion to ſee you; he is 
from Northampton, and hopes he 


6 ſhall 


| 
|, 
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„ could ſo ſoon forget.“ 
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e ſhall realize a girl he formerly 
„knew with pleaſure.” ? 
Tom now appeared before the area, 
andthe bribed fille de chambre aſcend- 
ed with her commiſſion. 
Miſs Harcourt, immediately, on 
reading it, ordered Sally to ſhew the 


_ gentleman up. ſtairs, and in the mean 


time, threw herſelf in the moſt enga- 
ging poſture poſſible on her ſopha. 
The moment Mr. Weſton entered 
the room ſhe roſe, and very politely 
begged him to be ſeated, . Sir,” con- 
tinued Miſs. Harcourt, ©* your letter 
informs me you are from North- 
„ ampton ;. I do know (ſighing) that 
es place, ue I really do not remem- 
ber you.” —< I believe,” returned 
Mr. Weſton, I am not ſo much a 
e ſtranger as you imagine, nor could 


] have thought Harriet Wilkinſon 


p His 
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His name was no ſooner uttered 
than the young lady burſt into tears, 
% find now you do know me, Oh, 
«© Tom!” and ſunk into Mr. Weſton's 
arms, who was near half an hour en- 
deavouring to bring her to herſelf. 

After ſhe was a little compoſed, 
ſhe took hold of our hero's hand, and 
preſſing it, with great emotion ex- 
claimed, —< Oh, Mr. Weſton! I 
% have been, ſince you ſaw me, an 
* unfortunate girl, and the dear cauſe 
of all my misfortunes is before 
me.“ Tom trembled at this ten- 
der accuſation, and kept repeating 
to himſelf, My dear Harriet, for- 
give me, you know not how much 

« (though as a friend) I am intereſt- 
ed in your misfortunes you ſpeak 
Ke 
A freſh ſhower now came from the 
gentle Harriet's eyes, which wathed 


aw . away 
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away at once all her little errors and 
miſtakes, and left her innocent as 
— _ 
To deſcribe this beautiful girl as 
ſhe now appeared, is indeed a vain at- 
_ tempt; her perſon had improved very 
much—her complection was of the 
faireſt her blue languiſhing eye had 
all the Powers of e eee 
lips were ripe and red, and her boſom 
of the fineſt formation. 

Poor Harriet was voluptuous by 
nature, and her conſtitution half her 
crime. 

Our hero did every thing in his 
power to divert her attention from 
the thoughts of her ſituation, and en- 
deavoured to convince her, that Hea- 
ven had ſtill in ſtore ſome future bleſ- 
ſings both for him and her. 

No, * returned the gentle Har- 
riet, „J can never be happy; this 


2 * moment, 
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moment, however, approaches to 
* ſomething like it.” 7 

A very dender explanation now 
took place between Mr. Weſton and 
his fair friend Harriet Wilkinſon; 
the young lady grew more compoſed, 
and dinner being introduced, the ami- 


able Harriet did the honours of her 


little table with all her former ad- 
dreſs and attention. | 

Immediately after the cloth was re- 
moved and the ſervants withdrawn, 
Miſs Wilkinſon renewed the ſubject 
of her misfortune, and unreſtrained 
poured forth her heart to Tom. 

„And now, Mr. Weſton,“ cried 
the gentle Harriet, . I will endeavour 
& to relate my fad hiſtory, and firſt 
“you yourſelf appear in it as the in- 
„ nocent cauſe of all my ruin. 


„ When we played in farmer 
«© Hodgeſon's meadow, 's happy times! 


66 Inno- 
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Innocent were our kiſſes, and with- 
* out meaning our ruſtic' follies! 


„My little 3 has from infancy 


< been environed with affections; I 
& loved you before I hardly knew 
the meaning of the name, and have 
often ſtood an hour by the Mr. 
«£ Bowden's green gate, to watch 

your coming from ſchool; I ad- 
„ mired then the dangers and per- 


* plexities of love; a novel was the 


4 firſt book I took in my hand, and a 
£ romance my ſole delight; I was a 
„ heroine at fourteen, and often 
&* melted into conſent before I had a 


lover at my feet—unhappy ten- 


„ dency! dangerous inclinations ! 
„When l left Northampton, 1 found 
how much involved my poor heart 
„ was. on your ſubject, and my re- 
« gret, though unavailing, was cut- 
4 ting and ſincere. | 


„Our 
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Our firſt love ever makes the 
deepeſt impreſſion, and though we 
& may afterwards permit another paſ- 
« ſion, the firſt conqueror makes ex- 


„ curſions whenever he pleaſes over 


„ his little dominion the heart, and 
4 aflerts his ſovereignty. 

„I had been at my father's. new 

6 1 about two months, when 

a Mr. Oſborn came there for the 

0 . 1 ſeaſon; he was a gentle- 

man _ about thirty years of age, 

of a very ſerious and quiet diſpo- 

ſition; his manner was the moſt 

oY engaging in the world, and hys 


« f nga 0 moſt elegant I ever ſaw; 
1 he was, beſides, alive af five or ſix 


languages, but above all, (killed in 
that of love; his underſtanding 


« was repeatedly ſounded in my ears 


by every one who knew him; and 1 
„Was every hour convinced of the 


. e ſupe- 
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«4 ſuperiority he had in that reſped 


Women are always proud of be- 
* ing noticed by men of ſenſe, and 1 


was particularly the ſubje& of his 


<& converfation: he uſed to call me 
© his little Eleve—his pans -his 
<6. witty Harriet. 

Ne remained at my father's much 


er than he at firſt intended, 


« and we grew every hour more in- 


* timate; my mother, who was a 


good tempered woman, and beſides 
a little proud of her daughter, took 
* no ſteps to prevent an intimacy 
«« which the thought . turn to 
„my advantage. 


„ ſhall never forget the pleaſing 


t leffons Mr. Oſborn gave me when 
&« we walked out together, I think, 
e ſaid he one day, there is nothing 


* — toa good mind as a walk; 
s theſe, 
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* theſe, my dear girl, are rational 
* amuſements, and laſt for ever, while 
„ the diffipated only flutter round 
© pleaſures attached to cares, and like 
ic the moth are at laſt TOR in the 
te flame, 
i e entered A coſtage, all the 

children were in a moment about 
„him, while the old dame was em- 
1 ployed duſting her chairs, and 11- 

60 viting his WR to it down. 

.: 8. Theſe, (ctied Mr. Oſborn, taking 
me by the hand) my dear girl, are 
© thy pleaſures; how would they be 
* jncreaſed had 1 a partner to approve 
to join in my endeavours to pro- 
* mote happineſs. 

c TO the pleaſing voice of reaſon, 
<« reaſon herſelf gives way; J eſteein- 
ed him and thought of you—1 lov- 
WOT | you better cit him, and him 

better than any body elſe. He ad- 

cz l 
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* mired aud courted: me, you neg- 
$ lected and forgot me. 

„It was an eaſy matter for him 
now to prevail on me to take theſe 


% walks; my reſerve gradually leſ- 
5 ſened, and the pleaſure I found in 


© his:company increaſed in propor- 
„ tion—I was the more compliant, 


«© the more ardent I found him, and 

« excuſed tranſports which I thought 

e inſeparable with love. | 
« Still, however, I was innocent. 


„1 bluſhed when he prefled my 


« lips, yet wondered why I bluſhed, 


and allowed liberties in which ! 
found pleaſure, and could not trace 
« a fault. | 


% Some time had. elapſed in a 


© courſe of uninterrupted domeſtic 


© happineſs, when Mr. Oſborn, one 


% day, after having ſtudiouſly ob- 
« tained from many of my unguard- 
| & d 
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"© ed expreſſions, how much a victor 
he was over my heart, began to ad- 
« dreſs me more ſeriouſly upon rhe 
e ſubje& of our love than Jever heard 
e him before. My dear, ſaid he, 
*«« you are 'a reaſonable girl, and are 
poſſeſſed of two es generoſity 
eto doubt of what I am' going to 
% fay ; you know Thave 520 re- 
« preſented my father's diſpoſition to 
be proud and tenacious; and though, 
„ my dear Harrier, you are lovelineſs 
« itſelf, from worldly motives he 
« would reject you, and though ] en- 
joy ſome part of my fortune, yet 
the remainder, which is the prin- 
„ cipal, I can only have from my 
compliance with his will-—do' not 
ebe alarmed, my dear little friend, it 
is only a ſmall obſtacle that inter- 
** cepts us. Let me make you mine 
* without him by ſtratagem mine! 
oh G3 aud 
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+ and let us lole the reflection of our 
*© friend's diſpleaſure in all the luxu- 
*< xies of love, in fweet domeſtic hap- 
** pineſs, and in the. pleaſures our 
„ reaſonable wiſhes will afford us. 
„J have an aunt, who in a little 
„ time will be able to conciliate my 
father to his amiable daughter, and 
make him proud to take her by the 
« hand; but, my dear girl; I dare not 
*© truſt your father with this ſecret— 
men are by nature ſuſpicious, and 


he might doubt a ſincerity, you, my 


gear cannot doubt. I have been in- 
* clined to mention it to your mo- 


ther, but her good nature and na- 


* tural frankneſs would nat let her pre- 
& ſerve in ſilence even for a ſhort time, 
« x ſubject which ſhe would think in 
* no danger by being known to her 
c huſband. You have, I am ſure, 
* {een enough to, think different 

; | | *© Your 
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„ your father's profeſſion is filled with 
++ doubts and ſuſpicions, and natural- 
« ly ſeeks ſecurity. 2 

« Now, my little Harriet, my dear 
„brilliant, witty, ſpirited girl, can 
% you indulge for a little time a ro- 
** matice—do you think you can have 
courage to be the heroine ? The mo- 
© ment we arrive in town, we will 
« end the frolic in all the ſerious laws 
„ of matrimony. 

Alas! he had * 3 me * 
„ ſhould like an elopement of all 
„things in the world, however jeſt 
e might be mixed in thoſe words, 


8 they appeared now a check upon 
“ reſerve. 


+ My maid, whoknew my ſecrets, 
and to whom I liſtened as an ora- 
* cle, could ſee no great danger in a 
trip to Gretna Green, and related a 
„ thouſand ſtories to eſtabliſh her 


„ op 
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opinion, and always concluded. 
« with a, deſtructive ſentence that 
« ſtill vibrates on my ear—Lord 
ma' am, the moſt happy marriages 
in the world are theſe. Women 
are the moſt certain, ſucceſsful, and 
e ingenious authors of female ruin! 
To be ſhort, the moment arrived 
when 1 granted my conſent, and at 
the fame inſtant accuſed myſelf of 
*+« diſobedience—novels were my re- 
„ ſource, and a romance my prece- 
dent. The poſtehaiſe being ready 
td at the gate in the duſk of the even- 
ing, your poor Harriet yielded to 
& perſuaſion, and gave up in one 
« deteſted moment, honour, peace, 
and happineſs. But Heaven now 
thought fit to check the ſpirit of 
„ adventure, and the cool voice of 
* reaſon damped at once the courage 
* of your fancied heroine. 


"FEE hs 
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4 believe ſuch of my ſex as have 
«6 pena oh an inſtance like this: 
* romantic folly,.will own ingenu- 
ouſly they never found the pleaſure. 
they expected, but, on the contrary, 
6, immediate remorſe, and unavailing 


66 regret. Perverſe accidents ſerved 


6, now. to fink my. ſpirits and bring. 
2 conſcious truth before me. The 
12 * mail coach in paſling us endangered. 
„our wheel ſo much, that we were 
{© obliged to get out till it was ex- 
„ amined; a chaiſe appeared now at a. 
« diſtance,, coming on with ſuch 


& ſwiftneſs, that Mr. Oſborn imme- 


diately ſuſpected a purfuit, and in 


< the agitation he was in, begged me | 
„(for it was at Stoke Golding this 


« accident happened) to ſtep into a 
„ ſmall public houſe in the village 


« with his ſervant, white he ſaw. 


* about the chaiſe. 


ty 


OW 65 But 


— 
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& But before J could get to the 


<< houſe, I heard the other carriage 


« ſtop, and a parley enſue. Judge 
« my alarm, my terrors, my fears! 
« Covered up in a veil, I entered a 


„ little room, filled, J believe, with 


« company, from the many voices 
21 heard one who was the moſt 
9 afſiduous, and procured me ſome 
water to drink, appeared familiar 


to my ear.” 


„Ves,“ interrupted our hero, 


ä : ind ie was familiar. Could 1 have 


« imagined my dear Harriet con-' 
66 cerned we "Ws > En” of that 
. DE | 

+ Oh Mr. Weſton, ! 2 coneinwec 
Miſs Harriet, would you not 
have protefted your Harriet from 


„ the ruin to which the was haſ-- 


6” tening—1 am ſure you would! 
ah {I a few minutes, however, Mr. 
nd ©.  __« Olborn 
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60 „ Oſborn came with the chaiſe to 
the door, (which circumſtance you 


«© will recollect) and informed me 
e after we were in the carriage, that 
ee the chaiſe which came up to us 


« were in purſuit of a young lady, 
« but of a very different name, and 


that they were gone on, and find- 
ing his wheel leſs injured. than he 
«© 1magined, he thought it beſt to 
4e drive on to the next ſtage. 


„ Mr. Oſborn's behaviour during : 


the whole journey, was the dit 
« kind, attentive, and reſpectful in the 
the world. Early in the morning 
« we arrived at an elegant houſe in 
« Charlotte ſtreet, en he introdu- 
<« ced me to a genteel elderly woman, 
<« his aunt, who he ſaid, was acquaint- 
« ed with our affair—this lady be- 


*-haved in ſo kind, ſo motherly 
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da way, chat it got 756 che 

e better of my ee e . 
„A Week paſt, during which time 

Mr. Oſborn behaved with the 


© 4 oreateſt reſpect and attention, fre- 
15 8 though repeating his diſ- 
* appointment in not having ye ob. 


** tained a licence. 3 | F 

% Among other parties of 3 
* th maſquerade was one day pro- 
5 poſed, and after perſuaſion I agreed 
*« toaccompany Mrs. Oſborn, though 
* my mind was far from eaſy. I 
* reflected every moment on the 
+ diſtraction, my family Was in on 
* ray account, and however 1 aim'd, - 
* at. diſfipation, found. 1 unequal} lo, 
the taſk of oblivion. „ 

mh The evening came, and my lit- 
« tle heart ard with pleaſure 3 
the nair-drefler was ſent for, andall 
8. my maids employed in making 


* 6c ing 


> ** 
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& me appear to advantage at laſt your 


« Harri iet ſet off for the daa e, 
* cn bergere. .; 4} x ry 
«6 We alighted_ Ph the Panchepn, 


15 


66 and, I 8 1 had no ſooner en- 


a tered the room, than I felt the 
« ſtrong impulſe OT * pleaſure making 
„its way to my heart; the grandeur 
+ of the rooms, the number of maſks, 
and the idea 1 formed of my own 
% appearance, (for women, Mr. Weſ- 


„ ton, are always vain) occupied me 


„ ſo agreeably, that I at once forgot 
the tears of a diſtracted mother, 5 
an offended father. 1 had tripped 
along the rooms among other ſhep- 
«6 e like my ſelf, and was en- 


4 gaged in obſerving an old Jew 


0 amuſing a fair Gente in Hebrew, 
«i erte I had loſt my chaperon; 
* a harlequin at this moment came 
© up, and encirchng my waiſt, flew 

'—_ « with 
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* with me in a moment round the 
room a waggoner made love to me 
in the moſt refined language, and 


% 4 devil offered me any aſſiſtance in 
4“ his power the delirium increaſed, 


* my boſom panted, and my heart 
« beat—every idea was wrapped up 
„in pleaſure, and! was inſenſible of 
« any thing elf. * ö 
«A alk now addreſſed me, who 
« by his voice I found it to be Mr. 
« Oſborn, he afforded me ſome re- 
„ freſhment, and led me to an alcove, 
10 where I liſtened to the moſt bril- 
& liant converſation that ever fell 


.& from the mouth of man—he was 


e no longer the mild, the ſerious 
„% Mr. Oſborn, gaiety, paſſion, SX 


« preffion, were painted in his coun- 


« tenance; he preſſed my hand, pla- 


« ced it to his heart, then entered on 
6 * ſubject of love—ſwore | he 
could 
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<« could never be happy without me: 


<« praifed my neck, my ſhape, and 


e dwelt on ideas too luxurious for a 
«« girl to liften to, making uſe of thoſe 
dangerous words called double en- 


5 tende as too eaſily explained; 


66 and calling to his affiſtance all the 


* poetical powers of ſeduction. 
We ſoon after roſe and licked 


* the rooms in vain for our compa- 


« nion; Mr. Oſborn offering me his 


«© protection, aſſerting very boldly, 
« that ſome accident kad compelled 
« his aunt to go home, and we 
6 * ſhould find her there before us. 


mad \ proteQion men afford us, is 


„our ruin. The generous confi- 


ec dence I placed in him, permitted 


every warmth of friendſhip, allow- 


«ed the kiſs, and approved the paſ- 


<«« fion—drowned in pleaſure, my 
08 beating Heart exulted in the mo- 
ment, 
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+ ment, and I was ruined ere a ſtep 
* was made againſt my honour; my 
V ſeducer;perceived his victory, and- 
«led me with triumph to the cha- 
«riot, when the ſervant informed us, 
Mrs. Oſborn had returned home 
ill, the doctor had juſt left her, and 
6 begged ſhe might not be diſturbed. 
& 7 4 ol I was obliged. to ſubmit 
cn reaſons that 3 my. 


ales going to her, and after a tender 
40 « adieu from Mr. Oſborn, retired. to 


„my on bed. The maid Who un: 


dreſſed me, who had gude her, 


$6 leflon to advantage, began with 
* thoſe dangerous praiſes that are 
ever ſure to be liſtened to by wo- 
% men, enlarging on the beauties of 
my perſon, and pronouncing Mr. 
«© Oſborn to be vl happieſt of men, 
& Lord, ma'am ! exclaimed the in- 
1 n Anna, what would he give, 

| | (0 to 
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4 to ſes you. now; he'd reſign the 
« world I am ſure to be an oe in 


this bedchamber. Theſe fooliſh ex- 
< « preflions had their effect, and I be- 


6, gan, (dangerous moment !) to think 


«« —good God! if he ſhould come in- 
„to the room, like Archer, or be at 


my bed ſide like what ſhould Ido? 


I now began ſtudying the de- 


„ fence, becauſe (and I'can open all 


my heart to you, Mr. Weſton) I 
longed for the danger. Romance 
* afforded me virtuous examples, 


and novels the beſt of precedents'; 
they throw their heroines into ſitua- 


« tions natural enough, but extreme 


_ «ily unnatural are che meaſures they 
*- find to get them out; they only 


©s ſerve to Aha taſte a poiſon they | 


<« have not power to expel. | 

«© My maid now left me, and 1 
e Was s oeupie reading a novel which 
Ni! *© Was 


— 
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Was placed, I {i uppoſe, deſi gned Iy oft 


my toilet, when Mr. Oſborn rufh- 
*ed into the room, exclaiming, My 
dear girl! the houſe is on fire. He 


run immediately to the bed, and 


took me in his arms, and in that 
i action uſed liberties the ſituation 
„ only could excuſe; he flew with me 
$6 to the ſtair-caſe, when his ſervant 
t called out as loud as he could, Don't 


4 be frightened, Sir, it is all out; it 


was only Betty's candle fell down 
ton ſome linnen. Good God ! ſaid 
Mr. Oſborn, what a preſervation, 
«© the houſe was actually in flames 
4% thank God, my aunt was not diſ- 
<« turbed; my dear girl don't be 
« frightened—] begged him now to 
leave me, for he was again in my 
e bedchamber. My dear Harriet, con- 
& tinued he, ſmiling, I cannot leave 
«+. yours I * quieted your alarms ;. 
85 * I think 
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©] think you had better accept of 


% my prateGion all night. Good 
God, Sir! what do you, mean ? was 
the only anſwer J had power to 
5 make him. My Harriet, continued 
he, do not let the ridiculous ſeru- 
66 ples, of the world, govern that. ſu- 
<< perior educated mind you know, 
| « dee morning fixes us for ever 


* ia the happy ſtate of matrimony·· to- 


« night ſhould we be guilty, to. taſte 
{+ thoſe. pleaſures, that will only make 


us ſeal the contract with the greater 


c poyr to- morrowy my fair philoſo- 
6 fpher muſt yield to reaſons ſuch as 
theſe, and excuſe the tranſports of 
« a man placed; by. accident in your 
1 bedchamaber, and dying at your 600 
„Romance, well introduced 

* mance, covered the hmm at 


« of my crime, and I fell an eaſy prey 


to the powers of ſeduction. 


6 The 
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The morning came, and the 


40 bright ſun reflected on my bluſhes; ; 


35 1 day reaſon returned, the 
40 pleafure fled, doubt ſucceeded, and 


« conſcious © guilt remained. Mr. 


„ Oſborn roſe, and we breakfaſted 
* together, without ſeeing any thing 


6 f his aunr. My dear in, ſaid he, 
46 my aunt 18 not yet: ke: we muſt 


_ *© breakfaſt by ourfelves— h, 1 my 


ws Harriet, if you knew how woch 1 
e eſteem you for the generous reli- 
«ance you have placed on my ho- 
«© nour, but this night that little bo- 


M ſom ſhall be W488 amends, and 


& Miſs Wilkinſon ſhall be the happy 


wife of the happy Ofborn! My fears 
£ fled at his language, and indulged 


«© 2 ſecond dream. I waited o Mrs! 
„ Oſborn as ſoon as ſhe awoke, and 


found her to appearance very un- 


6 Nan ſo much ſo, that ſhe ſaid the 
: © doctor 
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“e doctor had inſiſted on her going a 


few days in the country. Do not 


be afraid, my dear, cried. this art- 
ful woman, you ſhall remain here 
5 the miſtreſs of my houſe, and as for 


40 Mr. Oſborn, he muſt take a lodg- | 


* ing ſome where. 1 
$6 A dinner Mr. Owborn 8 

„and with a great deal of ſeeming 
* pleaſure aural, me he ſhould get a 
« licence the next morning. It was 
40 too late to reject the advances he 
9 made at night, I had nothing to 
< depend on but his honour, and bike 


a trembling lamb went again to the 


1 facrifice ; ; I had no ee, to whom 
5 I could expreſs my fears, and was 
„ alarmed for fear Mrs. Oſborn 
< ſhould diſcover my confuſion ; in- 


- deed I had no occaſion to fear, that 


<6 wretch was removed the next day 

50 to the country, and I was left alone 
(e 
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© 6 bear the torrent of reflection: 


te nothing, however, could” pet ſuade 


me to rice to my dear father, ex- 


© plain my ſituation, and aſk His pro- 


* tection; I was too proud to return, 


Aid to Fooliſh not to indblge Wen 


#7 EI 


then ſome hopes. 
. Mr. Oſborn, whenever he Fund 


% my ſpirits low, amuſed me witk the 
plan he meant to purſue, as fo6h as 
we were martied; the xeon y 
& he ſhould adopt in his houſe, aid the 
« pleaſüre he ſhould now indulge, 
bt luperior to thoſe of celibacy, and 
ot with a parade of falfeh66d, flattered 


bh me into peace Again. He Had tiow 
a ne kale, Which was, that matters 
„% were ſo near accommodated be- 
& tween him and his uncle, through 


40 the mediation of his avht, tho 
» had mentioned his alte&ion for a 


«a young lady of Northampton— 
5 that. 
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<< that we wight have ſoon a a public 
< wedding. * Þ 
But cheſs well FOO ſtories 
gradually ceaſed; and he began 
** only to appear chagrined when 
I mentiened marriage! he had now 
taken à lodging for ms à little way 
& from towhy alledging as af excuſe, 
46 that his ineome would not allow 
„him to keep a houſe ; melancholy 
now got the better of natural diſ- 
« poſition, my health left me—the 
« colour retreated fromm my cheeks, 


and ſhame, anguiſh, and remorſe, 


4 filled ny ſbententeg boſerli. 


Some months elapſed in-this way, 


„e during which time I ſeldom up- 
* braided Mr. Oſborn for his unge- 
4 nerous conduct, and ſought only to 
engage his affection to do me jul- 
1 tice; he indeed ſtill remained kind 
* 25 ever, except when I introduced 


2 646 any 
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* any thing relative to our marriage, 


54. 2nd then always turned the con- 


t vyerſation towards ſomething elſe. 
One day, after baving waited 


ſome time for him to return to 


«+ dinner, I received a letter incloſed 
& in a cover, directed to Miſs Wil- 
60 kinſon; my agitation was ſo great 
„ when I run over the following con- 
< tents, that I nearly, ſunk. « on the 


66 floor: . 


„ MADAM, 1 

« Vour conduct e, a man 
7 who would have married you, can 
© excuſe the manner, in which I] find- 
«myſelf obliged to act: as, however, 
„ ſhall never perſonally accuſe you 
of your folly, ſo I reſt in Hence 

for ever, Madam, 

og Your humble ſervant, 

* GEORGE O5B0RN. 
c Too 
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te Too ſoon I ſaw the motive, and 

“J yielded in a flood of tears to my 
& fite—T walked about the room 
«© like a mad woman for almoſt three 
hours, and was gazing on the buſy 
e multitude paſſing by my window, 
« when I ſaw my father —Oh ! Mr. 
% Weſton, had my voice had power 
& to reach his ear, I ſhould now have 
& called to him; but I was incapable, 
" 2 words left me, and almoſt de- 
prived of ſenſe I exclaimed, «4 My 

* © father, where are you! per- 
40 haps now you ſeek your wretched 
e daughter” — here ſhe is, no ſecret be 
« my "hank for ever! nor ſhall the 
&« ſtory be told till the heart of your 
Harriet is waſted away in unavail- 
40 f ing ſorrow! and then the body of 
« your girl ſhall be conveyed to ſight 
ea peace offeringfor her fault: thus, 
& Mr. Weſton, did I rave. But to re- 

VoL. IL H late 
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late my diſtreſs only acts it over 
te again; I fell ill ; in conſequence of 
2 the weight of oppreſſion on my 
« mind, —— continued ſo for two 
60 months, at the end of which time, 
« I found the little money 1 had, 

nearly exhauſted; I had no perſon 
<< but the maid to ſpeak to, who was 
$6 4 ſtranger, for Mr. Oſborn thought 
« proper to diſmiſs my own, on he 
6 pretence of her knowing our af- 
« fairs. My landlady threatened me 
very much about my rent, infinua- 
T ting that as Mr. Oſborn had done 
40 Rags me, I ſhould think of other 


means of getting money: but how- 


« ever Mr. Weſton, I may have fell, 


aud though the world would not 
«© believe me, yet ſooner than ſuffer 
% proſtitution 1 would have done any 
&« thing; ſome days, however, paſſed 
% on without my being poſſeſſed of a 

„ 
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“ halfpenny of money, and I was now 
„ obliged to part with a gold watch, 
4e and ſent the girl, deſiring her to fell 
t to the beſt Wen or to 
« pledge it at a pawnbroker's—ſhe, 
% however, returned no more.—Good 
4 God! what did your poor deſerted 
Harriet ſuffer at this moment? 
&« without a friend, without even a 
+ common acquaintance to ſpeak to, 
I dragged through a ſpace of time 
] remember with horror: at laſt my 
& landlady, tired with application for 
e money, and imagining Mr. Oſborn - 
£ would pay the debt ſooner than 
let me ſuffer impriſonment, placed 
„ the buſineſs in an attorney's hands, 
and one evening your poor Harriet 
% was hurried from her tea to a 
dſpunging-houſe in Carey ſtreet: 1 
« entreated the bailiff to let me ſeg 3 
8 Mrs. Palmer the landlady, and 
H 2 6 begged 
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* begged ſhe might be ſent for—this 
“lady, however, declined coming to 
< the houſe, for ſhe was purpoſely 
* out when I was arreſted, and ſent 
e word that ſome of my gentlemen 
* muſt pay it; but little as the ſum 
„ was, which was only the arrears af- 
\ <6 ter Mr. Oſborn left me, for he had 
paid, up till then, I had no way 
whatever of ſettling it, without 
Wi „ throwing myſelf on the mercy of 
1 „my friends, which could I have 
| 4 got any other perſon to have wrote, 
& ſhould now have done. 
« Among the company at the 
„ ſpunging houſe there was a young 
* gentleman, whoſe mildneſs of coun- 
„ tenance, and apparent good nature, 
made me obſerve him more parti- 
« cularly than the reſt; he fixed from 
se the firſt moment his eyes on mine, 
« and mixed in the converſation of 
* thoſe 
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+ thoſe expreſſive organs, a language 
full of pity. and eſteem— he parti- 
cularly engaged himſelf on my 
part, and drew from me, by the 
{+ polite attention he uſed, a part of 


my hiſtory: the unfortunate feel a 


kind of relief if they can impart, 
** even to any one who will liſten to 
them, the fubject of their diſtreſs.” 
Madam, faid he, when I had 
have not a friend-in the world, I 
dare not deny that charge, becaufe 


t every action of a ſtranger muſt ap- 


5 pear intereſted; my mind, however, 
has ſuffered too much, to be ſtruck 


„even at the aſſemblage of beauties 


you poſſeſs; it is the gentleneſs of 
your manner moſt attracts, and 
„ ſympathy informs me you have a 
heart ſuſceptible of every tender 

* paſſion ;—from your ambiguous 
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e ſtory, I can trace a cruel cauſe; à 
« juſt reſentment burns in your bo- 
e ſom, and love, the former poſſeſſor 
e of that abode, is almoſt now ex- 
e tint. But you ſee before you 
%a young man, whoſe heart, edu- 
&« cated -in mĩsfortune, can in- 
« tereſt itſelf in any ſubject of diſ- 
o treſs; the moſt early part of my 
« youth was engaged in love, and 


my hours devoted to the company 


„of a charming girl, who lives yet 
„to my remembrance, in all the 
&« ſtrength of colouring regret. affords 
the imagination Poor Eleanor! 
three years paſſed on, ripening the 
tender paſſion we indulged, and 
„ ſtrengthening our eſteem; when, 
e juſt as we had obtained the mutual 
6 conſent of our friends to marry, 
that generous girl fell a ſacrifice to 
e the . moſt cruel of all diſorders, a 


„de- 
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6 decline; and drooping by degrees, 


gave me time to anticipate the 
« worſt of misfortunes, and call phi- 


« lofophy to my affiſtance. Soon 


after her death, a father, a mother, 
« and a ſiſter followed; I now found 
«© myſelf poſſeſſed of a competency 
that only gave me leiſure to be 
miſerable ! My heart, however, 
© ſoftened by its ſorrows; ſeeks its 

** companions in every ſcene of miſe- 
«© ry; among my other occupations, 
6 viſiting theſe regions of calamity is 
%a principal one, nor can I feel more 
« {atisfaQtion for the employment I 
„have choſen, than when I recollect 
« the opportunity it has given me of 


being acquainted with the TO 


6 aratible of women. 
During this converſation; we 
« were very little attended to by the 


5 reſt of the company, who appeared 
H 4 . 


9 
1 
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all of them too difagreeably em- 
« ployed to liſten to others. Mr. 
Vincent, for that was this gentle- 
46 man's name, had ſeveral confe- 
c rences with the ſheriffs officer, 
6 which I ſoon peceived was on my 
“ ſubjet, as he immediately aftes 
*© begged me not to be alarmed, but 
that it was impoſſible any thing 
could be done for me till the next 
% day. Mr. Hodſon will ſhew you all 
the attention in his power, and in 
« the morning, if you will allow me 
the honour to breakfaſt with you, 
„ ſhall think it the greateſt of * 
„ yours. * 

Whatever my thou Shts at this time 
© might have been, L found myſelf 
«© too | Baltes too much deſerted not 
« to accept even with pleaſure his 
g company. 


« The 


* 
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er The word was at laſt given to 
&« Jock up; judge now the horrors of 
<* my ſituation; in a room by myſelf, 
the windows barred, the doors 
+ bolted, and a thouſand fears ruſhing 
on my mind; nor could ſleep ap- 

< proach a pillow which had ſo long 
been deſtined to receive only the 
= unavailing tears of the unfortunate. 

+ When Icame down in the morn- 
« ing, Mr. Vincent received me, and 
3 tics my hand, led me into the 
| « ing. My fair priſoner, ſaid he, 
in a few moments you. are at li- 
e berty; do not be angry with me 
for what J have done, I aſk no re- 


„ compence, but your * f 


6 * accept my protection. | 

*«* You <ſhall be placed immedi- 
« ately where you like, your own ſer- 
* vants ſhall attend you, nor imagine 


Li "mn 1 have thoſe intereſted views. 
1 H 5 that 
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that actuate the minds of men in 
general No; though you are 
beautiful as an angel, though that 
mind poſſeſſes every virtue, and 
that perſon every accompliſhment, 
+ {till (fince I can never marry) I aſk 
only your eſteem, Your confidence, 
«© be my companion.“ 

&« I freely own, Mr. Weſton, chis 
language prevailed; nay, more, 
„ ſince my heart is open to you al- 
ready, I mult add, that after a gra- 
«© dual increaſe of eſteem, I granted of 
my ſelf a farther recompence. It 
is with this gentleman [I live at pre- 
4 ſent; but the pleaſure, the almoſt. 
e equal- pleaſure of a legal tye are 
nearly broke, Mr. Vincent's ill 
« ſtate of health threatens me every 
« day with another misfortune ; he is 
% now at Richmond, at a friend's 
< houfe, trying the effects of the 

Fi | _- = cCOunny 
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* country air; but a letter he has 
« ſent this morning, informs me he 
means ip, be in London again to- 
bo morrow.“ ? 


I need not 9 that our hero 
was ſenfibly affected with the open 


and candid manner in which Miſs 
Wilkinſon owned all her little foibles 
and related her hiſtory, nor do I doubt 
but the reader j joins in lamenting the 
misfortune. of a poor deſerted a, 

whole only crime was too much love, 


and whoſe ſtrength was not equal to 


the powers of ſeduction. 
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CHAP. XVL 


Containing ſame particulars which re- 
tate to a former part of this hiſtory. 
—An entertainment Mr. Weſton © 
gives his friends, and the unexpeti- 
ed arrival of parfon . Bowden 3 and 
 Jonething befides. 


PERHAPS ſome apology is neceſ- 
fary to our reader for having ſo 
long neglected making mention of 
the charming FRE Fella of Sir Julius 
Acton; we can only inform him, 
that this young lady was tafting the 
| pleaſures of a retirement in the coun- 
try, during which a regular corre- 
ſpondence was s kept up between the 
| Jovers. 


Our 
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Our hero had, beſides, ſeveral other 
employments, of which (owing to 
the renewal of his intimacy with his 


friend Rattle) the 3 8 5 was 


the principal. 


Mr. Weſton ſoon entered into the 


paſſion of play, and began already to 
experience thoſe rapid changes of for- 
tune which lead on the deſperate, 
and amuſe to the laſt” with proſpects 
of fortune that ſhift with every deal. 

The ſucceſs Mr. Weſton had firſt 


met with, began to leave him, 
and ſenſible decreaſe of ſpecie ap- 


peared, though the purſe was fcarcely 


ever examined, while it afforded 
the chink of a few guineas ; as it was, 

however, his turn to give a treat at 
his lodgings to ſome of the bons vi- 
vants of his acquaintance, it occa- 
ſtoned an inquiry” into the ſtate of 


his finances ; poor Tom could not 


account 


: 
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account how ſo much money bad 
gone; five guineas only left! it 
cannot be; I have certainly miſ- 
took; only five guineas !“ But as 
a calculation was too much trouble, 
or too diſagreeable a.taſk from other 
motives to enter on, Mr. Weſton 
contented himſelf with obſerving, 
« Well, it cannot be helped, or 
ſomething to that purport; and, in- 
deed, he placed ſo much reliance on 
his friend Soapy's aſſiſtance in caſe 
he needed it, that he felt very little 
concern at the lowneſs of his pocket. 
Rattle, who had now run out the 
whole of his own money, very often 
obliged Tom with diſpoſing of a little 
of his, and came conſtantly two or 
three times a week with his uſual 
addreſs, Egad, I want ſome money, 
* my boy; which our generous 
youth, * embarraſſed, imme- 
2 en diately 
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diately advanced, while the elated 
Rattle ſwore, Darnme, you're a 


« good ſellow, by Gd,“ always 


promiſing to return it in a day or 
two, which promiſe he both forgot, 
and put out of his 5 before 
night. 5 | 
Our hero enn a hie FOR in th 
expenſive arrangements he had to 
make for the reception of his gueſts. 
Seven o'clock in the evening had ar- 


rived, the rooms were lighted up, 


the ſide- board filled with wine, ſherbet, 
negus, &c. and the card- tables placed, 
when Mr. Weſton, who was in ſilent 
expectation of his viſitors, heard a 
knock at the door, and was aſtoniſhed 
when he ſaw Mr. Bowden walk 
ing up the ſtairs. 8 

Our hero's confuſion was fo great 
that he could hardly ſpeak. to him, 


till the old gentleman ſhook him by 
the 


= — —— 5 — — — 
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the hand with all che wartnth of af- 
fection, gazing with aſtoniſhment at 


the elegance of the apartments, and 


the change in Mr. Weſton's dreſs.— 
« My dear boy,” ſaid he, what! fo 


4% you have got ſome great poſt al- 


" r Placid, I ſuppoſe, has 


What, is this your apart- 
« ment „Les, Sir, it t— 1i— 
« ig. But, Tom, take away 
2 © theſe things (the cards) for the 

« preſent, Het let you and 1 have a 
&« little rational converſation.” — 
66 Converſation,” anſwered our hero, 
« why, half the world is coming 
here; I am going to have com- 

* pany ;”—** So much the worſe, 
c child,” returned Mr. Bowden, look- 
ing at. the cards, there is nothing 
* ſo bad as bad company.” —*— They 
af | gentlemen. by fortune,” return- 


ed Tom, with fome warmth, and 


« have 
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e have connections that will one day 
or other do me ſome ſervice. 
« My dear child,” returned Mr. Bow- 
den, with a ſmile Tom had often 
bom uſed to, . do not be angry with 
me; if they are only your young 
«© friends who come here to paſs away 
« an hour cheerfully, I am as much 
an advocate for mirth as they, 
«and if they are not any of thoſe 
„ wretched ' rakes who infeſt this 
% town, I will, for once, be young 
6 again, or, at leaſt, as agreeable as 
an old fellow can; I'll diveſt my- 
* {elf of all old formal ſayings, ſup» 
<< preſs pedantry, and be as ſociable 
66 as poſſible: So, if you'll give me 
6 leave, T'll make one of the party, 
„for I am come on purpoſe to ſee 
you, and I won't be diſapponted.” 
Mr. Weſton was too good to ex- 
preſs the leaſt coolneſs at the mal-à- 


propos 
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propos viſit Mr. Bowden Jlfigticd 
him (though in his heart he wiſhed 
it had been at any other time. In- 
«deed, Sir, cried he, this is 
«© the laſt expence of the kind I ſhall 
enter into; my company is ſuch 
„as I wiſh to change—Bur I have 
„ been, ſince I ſaw you, unfortu- 
„ nately led to———"—* Why, 
«© Tom,” interrupted Mr. Bowden, 
« ] am prepared for what you are 
„going to ſay, and I believe every 
word before I hear it. I knew 1 
<< had the power to engage (not ex- 
4 tort) a confeſſion from my poor 
* boy, who, I am certain, never can 
like the life he has entered into, 
« for I am acquainted with all your 
<< ſteps. | | 

<< Tris abſolutely neceflary to a 
& man's future happineſs that he 
* ſhould have been one day a dupe, 
a fool 
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{© a. fool, and that he ſhould have 
« felt diſtreſs ; you'll. perhaps think 
me harſh, but this is n _ 
een | | 
« And now, my dear TAY I am 
„ come to extricate you from the 
ruinous pleaſures in which I hear 
e you are involved, and to offer you 
the means of nn ſo * a 
change. 
It is nee * rider ai 
" agreeable that makes the patient 
remain ill after a cure is offered 
„him; but the recipe I am going to 
„ adviſe, is the moſt pleaſant in the 
„ whole materia medica, and it is 
_ * firaply this; do not oppoſe an in- 


« clination. towards pleaſure with a 


rigid, monkiſh forbearance, or with 
„any of the deſperate reſolutions of 
„ deſperate minds, Every one knows 
it is impoſſible to ſtop a ſpirited 

0 . 
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' & horſe at once, he muſt be.checked 


< gradually; and broke in by degrees; 
the onhy way for you thoroughly 
to nauſeate the follies that engage 
you now, is to place againſt them 
e virtuous pleaſures. A marriage 
«+ where love and reaſon unites, is the 


440 height of human felicity; this 


te ſingle ftep rids us at once of half 
& our bad inclinations. To be do- 
i meſtic is the only certain way to ex- 
66, clude uureaſonable wiſhes. Our 
hero was enraptured with this part of 
Mr. Bowden's lecture; he pictured to 
himſelf the pleaſures of poſſeſſing a 
woman like Miſs: Acton, and drew a 
very natural analogy between that 
happy moment, and the good clergy- 


man's deſeription of en life. 


„ Nis then,“ eontinued Mr. Bow- 
den, you will prefer the pleaſure 
. of an evening walk, ſuch as your 


66 poor 
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«© poor mother took, with her you 
4 love, to what is called a jolly meet- 
« ing. It is then you will give up 
* the uſeleſs and ruinous amuſe- 
66. ments of the town, fhun the ta- 
66 vern, deſert the gaming table, 
* throw your dice away, 280 fly 
from the enn you now | ex- 

<< peCt. „ 75 

At this kannt; mene loud knocks 
announced the approach of the party, 
and Mr. Bowden concluded his lec- 
ture with obſerving to Tom, that 
he wiſhed him that evening to en- 
joy all the pleaſures the meeting his 
friends could afford. Do not poi- 
“ fon,” faid he, the ſatisfaction of 
the moment; it is that which makes 
„us hate reaſon ſo much, becauſe 
“our friends unſkilfully preſcribe it 
eus in the height of the diſtemper. 
6 70 drink when in a violent heat, 


6 natu- 


— — 
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5 naturally produces a fever; ſo to re- 


— 2 — — — — „„ « —ͤ—— — n 
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e fle& in the midſt of pleaſure, only 
o occaſions a phrenzy; to be cool in 
| “both caſes is beſt; ſo, my boy, to- 
| night, be 8 and nen r 
| „ and wiſe.” 
| Mr. Weſton was : ſhaking: kids: old 
maſter by the hand, when Mr. Snell 
1 entered the room; Damme, Tom, 
0 Sal parted with us at the door-- hum! 
| I beg pardon, Sir,“ to Mr. Bowden. 
1 This gentleman was followed by No- 
1 tice, Bullock, &c. who all ſtared at 
[ the good old curate, with an effron- 
„ tery that would have diſcountenanced 
1 either a Chineſe merchant « or an n Eng- 
| liſh attorney. 
| Mr. Snell, as ſoon they entered, 
| whiſpered' his friend Notice; . Dam- 
| « me, ſmoke the parſon!“ and was 
| | taking him off, as they call it, from 
| head tö foot, when Mr. Bowden, with 
| his 
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natural politeneſs addrefled himſelf to 
the company: Gentlemen, I am 
“ come to ſee my pupil, to make 
« him happy, and not to damp his 


„ pleaſures or that of his friends; as 


by your looks I imagine you are 
« [ed to think; I ſhall, however, ſoon 
„leave you to enjoy yourſelves as 
% you like, and rid you of a reſtraint 
1 chat may be difagreeable.” — Dam- 


me, whiſpered Bullock, a a hearty | 


„old cock; —“ He keeps true to 
« his text,” returned Snell; he 
6 leaves no wine in the old bottles: 
part of theſe imagined witticiſms 
were conveyed in a pretty loud whiſ- 
per, with a ſide laugh to our hero, 
who, to uſe a very common expreſ- 
ſion, had ſat upon thorns ever ſince 
the entrance of his companions, and 
wiſhed the good clergyman either at 
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N orthampton, we his friends at the 
__ 


A knock was now heard at che 
door, which came very opportunely 
to relieve Mr. Weſton from the diſ- 
agrecable dilemma in which he found 
himſelf placed by the ill manners of 


his aſſociates: it was Mr. Rattle, who 


entered amidſt the acclamations of 
every one preſent; - but the moment 
this 'young man ſaw Mr. Bowden, 
without taking the leaſt notice of 
any other weſt, he run to him, and 
kneeling down, took his old maſter's 
hand, and bathed it (to the aſtoniſh- 
ment of the bucks who ſurrounded 
him) with the tears of gratitude, y ve- 


neration, and love! 


The good clergyman could not 
ſuppreſs his tears, when he recollec- 
ted the ſituation into which he now 

* 8 ſaw 
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ſaw both his children plunged; but 


he felt moſt for poor Rattle, whoſe 


volatile diſpoſition laid him open for 
ever a victim to diſfi pation and unpre- 
meditated vice. 


Mr. Bowden, although v very much 


preſſed by his young friends to ſtay 
the evening, took his leave of the 
company, and went away very much 


pleaſed with Rattle, repeating to him- 


ſelf all the way dewn ſtairs, © That 
„boy Harry has a good heart in ſpite 
<< of all his follies * 

The moment the good curate had 
left the room, a general buz enſued. 
„ Damme, if I 2 not think“ ex- 
claimed Snell, © the old codger was 


“going to give us a ſermon l Rat- : 
„ tle would make a damn'd good 
66 clerk, 2 returned Bullock and No- 


tice together ;—when Mr. Rattle, 


| whoſe ear had caught with all the 
Vor. II. EE qulick- 
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i quickneſs and tenacity of a friend the 
| inſult offered to his old maſter, ad- 
0 dreſſed his aſſociates in a language 
If they little expected from him; I de- 
| « fire, Mr. Notice, Mr. Bullock, all of 
1 | « you immediately to deſiſt from this 


| „ converſation; you are ſo much 
I beneath the man you ridicule, that 
1 « it is an inſult to common ſenſe to 
| hear you; nor will I patiently ſuf- 
4 fer. (however eonnected I may be 
„ myſelf with profligacy) the moſt 


Y | 44 generous virtues to become the ſport 
| « of vice!“ 

| A general filence allowed till the 

N | | cards were introduced, and tricks, 

1 honours, trumps, &c. afforded them 

| another ſubject of converſation. The 

1 punch and wine were now placed on 


| | the table, and a regular debauch be- 
( | gun, which after ſupper ſeemed to 
| reſtore (if not the harmony) at leaſt 


13 * the 
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the ſpirits of the gueſts. Rattle now 
began to dance about the room, and 


after certain gradations every one 


ſeemed alike to find the effects of the 
divine liquor; Notice preſently was 
laid under the table, Bullock occu- 
pied a couple of chairs, and our hero, 
after breaking three or four tumblers, 
fell faſt aſleep on the floor. 

At laſt, the fair Aurora appearing 
at the window of the room, unſealed 
the eyes of the lawyer's clerk, who 
recollected he muſt be at office at 
eight o'clock, and with a ſort of cruel 
malice awakened all the reſt of the 
company, taking Bullock by the noſe, 


and twiſting Snell's long ears, till they 


were both perfectly ſenſible it was 
morning; at laſt this reſpectable gang 


fallied home to their reſpective lodg- 


ings. 


12 Mr. 
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Mr. Weſton, oer, ſuffered 
moſt by the folly of the night; a vio- 


: lent fever was the conſequence of his 


debauch ; a doctor was obliged to be 


ſent for, who pronounced him to be 


in imminent danger, and Mr. Bow- 


den, who attended him every day, 


began to think very ſeriouſly of his 
ſituation. At laſt the fever abated, 
but a weakneſs remained, which 
time only could remove; thus unfit 
for buſineſs or amuſement, our hero 


had leiſure to reflect on his pillow, 


and view, with a deſpairing eye, the 
approach of ruin. Mr. Bowden had 


left London —his friend, Admiral 


Graplin's arrival in town, was uncer- 
tain; no news from Mr. Placid, and 
the laſt guinea changed; in ſhort, the 
black proſpect came nearer and nearer. 
Wheu a letter came one morning, 


which, by the ſuperſcription, appear- 


: "6 
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ed to be from Miſs Acton. Mr. 
Weſton, who was all impatience, 
opened it in bed, and read as follows: 

« DEAR SIR, 
« ] muſt own ingenuouſly, the mo- 
« ment I was told of your illneſs, 


« a pain, only natural to friendſhip, 


found its way to my heart; and 
«© was removed the moment I heard 
you were better. Remember, 1 
&« bid you live, (and that in a ro- 
* mance, would be conſidered as 


% a great condeſcenſion in a lady) 
live to triumph over your ungene- 


<& rous relations. My father has heard 


“your hiſtory from Admiral Graplin, 


* and will do any thing to ſerve you; 
“you are to hve in that gentleman' S 
* houſe when he arrives in London, 
„ and then, you know, you will 


have an opportunity of ſeeing me. 


Pray how came it your Talis 


171 
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« failed in effecting an immediate 
cure; I fancy you have not ſuffi- 
« cient faith for miracles. 
. Allien! 
« Your ſincere Friend, 
* * CHARLOTTE ACTON.” 
As ſoon as Mr. Weſton had finiſhed 
his letter he roſe up in his bed, pul- 
led off his night cap, and hummed a 
tune, and in a few minutes got up, 
[ | ſhaved himſelf, put on a clean ſhirt, 
| ! and fat down to breakfaſt like a gen- 
k tleman, that i is, in his morning gowen 
ll and ſlippers. 
| ſ' Mr. Rattle came in ai as the cof- 
fee was placed on the table, and pro- 
duced among other things, a letter 
from Sally Williams, who had been 


11 | gh 

| ſome time in London with her aunt. 
3 

| 

: 


Egad, Tom!“ cried he, I think I 
4 : ſhould be the happieſt fellow on 
9 | Ek 
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« earth, if I could [marry this girl; 
«hut damme, Sir, I can't The 


old boy has anſwered the letter we 


« ſent with a very laconic negative. 
„ Sir, I will do no more, with a 


d long daſh underneath; he'll 


go to the devil, but that's nothing. 
Now I had juſt formed a plan for 
leading a country life, had got it 
all in my head; —killing my own 
„ mutton, ſowing my own peas, 
„ brewing my own beer, &c. dam- 
me, Weſton, a fine thought is come 
into my head; let's get a letter of 
licence for two years Fas our re- 
„ lations for a little more fun, and 
then, damme, give it up for once. 
„The King's Bench is my only al- 
© ternative by G- d —1I met a taylor 
this morning, and retreated at leaſt 
5 ſeyen yards to eſcape him, but he 


14 called 
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called out, Mr. Rattle; I ſtopped 
<< ſhort, I was obliged to ſtop, while 
he mentioned a little trifle, he was 
every ſorry, but——Sol gave him 
«+ another cs: and was out of Rr 
" 1 a moment.“ 

r. Weſton now enlarged on che 
ET his ſituation, mention- 
ing his deſign to change his lodgings, 
and enter on a more frugal plan; 
| while his friend was amuſing himſelf 
with a ſcheme he had in his head of 
getting ſome caſh. <©* My dear Weſ⸗ 
4e ton, I ſhall receive ten pounds this 
„ week to a certainty, five is at your 
&« ſervice; I'll bring it on Saturday; 
will you beat home?” Mr. Weſton 
appeared to accept very readily the 
offer his friend made him, though 
he ſuſpected very much poor Rattle 
would be diſappointed. 


Afeer 
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After breakfaſt Mr. Rattle took his 
leave, and ſet out for the city, to pro- 
cure caſh from an advertiſing money 
lender ; and our hero to take a new 
lodging, which he at laſt obtained in 


Windmill Street, Tottenham Court 
Road. 


— , 
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CHAP. XVIL 


| Containing the adventures our hero met 
with the firſt night of his being 1 in 
Þ1S new lodging. 


\UR hero, who was pretty much 
fatigued with the perambula- 
tions of the morning, laid himſelf 
down, in hopes of having a little 
fleep: but it was ſome time before 
| this friend of the unfortunate obeyed 
| his ſummons ; indeed not till after he 
had turned about twenty times, chan- 
0 ged his pillow, and repeatedly altered 
1 his ſituation in ſearch of a more _ 
[| nific poſture. 
But it was his a that night 
to experience few of the ſweets of 
flumber; for no ſooner had Mor- 


| N pheus, 
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pheus, the gay godofdreams, preſent- 
ed his floating 1mages of riches, ho- 
nours, love, diſaſter, &c. &c. than 
our hero was awakened by the un- 
equal notes of a human voice, now 


baſe, now treble, againſt all the rules 
of harmony; In the name of God! 


«© whatare you all about? make haſte 
« do; curſe you, what do you ſtop 
„ for? we ſhall all be killed, unleſs 
« you make haſte,” 

At theſe laſt words, Mr. Weſton 
ſtarted up in his bed, and was con- 
ſidering whether he ſhould riſe or 


not, when he heard a clatter of female 


tongues; one of which ſounded like a 
gong, and was, at leaſt, an octave 
higher than the reſt; What do you 
„ want here, Sir? take away your 
&* ſword, you'll be the death of the 
„ woman !” 55 


e Ouc 
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Our hero now jumped out of bed, 
put on his waiſtcoat and breeches, 
ſeized his oak ſtick, and ſallied down 
to the firſt floor, and without heſita- 
tion entered the room, when he be- 
held a group of the moſt extraordi- 
nary perſonages that had ever ap- 
peared in adventure. 

In the middle of the apartment 
was a Gothic old woman, whoſe 
ſhape refembled that triangle, known 
by the name of Iſoceles; the ſtrings 
of her night-cap, which on an occa- 
ſion of more decorum, or leſs danger, 
would have been modeſtly tied under 
her pretty double chin, were now 
left flying like ſtreamers, in the 
wind; the rough carve work of her 
face reſembled ſuch as may ſtill be 

ſeen in the antiquities of this coun- 
try; her eyes diſtilling gum (not 
aromatic) bleared only at the exceſs 


of 
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of light, which offended them; her 
handkerchief, which had only been 
thrown over her neck, diſcovered 
large portions of thoſe heavenly bodies 
whoſe magnitudes were increaſed 
with domeſtic duty; one ſtocking 
hat had been left untied by the neg- 
lected garter, which ſhe held «in her 
hand, deſcribed innumerable circles 
from the center, attacking in its way 
every thing that came within 1 its pe- 
riphery. 

Were I, 8 to analiſe the 
beauties of this old lady with care, 
many more things might be found 

about her perſon to entertain; but a 
more agreeable object ſtood next her, 
a ſmart young lady in a French night- 

cap, and a white fringed petticoat, 
which was the only covering time 
had allowed her to put on; her boſom, 
which appeared through the opening 
of 
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of a laced chemiſe, as white as s now, 
was formed with ſuch luxuriant per- 


fection, as would have moved the 


moſt torpid monk in Chriſtendom; 
this, with a fine taper leg, and other 
things that occurred to Tom's ima- 
gination, fixed his attention ſo much 
that it was ſome time before he ſaw 
alittle fat, ſhort man, ruſhing from 
behind the bed curtain, with an im- 
menſe noſe, prominent jaws, long 
ſleeves, and diſordered ruffles; the 
tail of his wig ſticking up behind; 
only one buckle in his ſhoes, and 
ſome kind of inſtrument in his hand. 

But our hero's confuſion had made 
him miſs a man, whoſe ſculpturiſed, 
or ſepulcheriſed appearance, ſtruck 
awe into the minds of all thoſe who 

beheld him. 9 
| He was a very long figure, re- 


remarkably 
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markably thin; his fleſh was of a 
pale dead white, only ſomewhat re- 
lieved by a very black ſhirt that hung 
in fragments down his fides ; on his 
head was tied a handkerchief, an an- 
gle of which reached half way down 
his back; one ſleeve of his ſhirt torn 
from the wriſt, left bare a bony arm, 
which ſeemed to hold the javelin of 
death ; but which really graſped no- 
thing more than a long tuck, which 
belonged to a cane. 

But it was not this inſtrument of 
deſtruction that alarmed the fair part 
of this aſſembly. It was that ſhock 
to female delicacy, a man without his 
breeches; for it is not life that our vir- 
tuous Britiſh maidens dread the loſs of; 
it is ſomething more valuable to them 
their honour— their virtue — their 
and how much are theſe in danger 

from 
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from ſeeing a tall man, fans cu- 
lotte. : 8 


Retirez, villain, voleur, ſcelerat, 


was the only language the long gen- 


tleman ſpoke, who was lunging and 
thruſting at · the aſtoniſhed little man 
behind the curtain. 

Mr. Weſton now 1 e of the 
young lady the cauſe of the diſtur- 
bance, who anſwered him, Indeed, 
<« Sir, Idon't know.“. What's the 
<* matter, old woman? Lord, poor 
«© lady !” was the only anſwer our 
hero could procure. * What the 
& devil is all this about?“ to the little 
man, who exclaimed, <* I can do no- 
„thing, Sir, unleſs I am left to my 
operations! Is this treatment in- 


66 deed !“ 


At this inſtant the tall man gave 
him a thruſt, which had nearly ter- 


minated his exiſtence, when a faint 
voice, 
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voice, which came from the bed, 
called out © nurſe,” and the old wo- 
man, who had been ſome time filent, 
cried out, Oh, my God! do, gen- 
* tlemen, go, and leave me and the 
% doctor together. Doctor!“ re- 
turned Tom, who now began to un- 
ravel the myſtery, * Why did not 
« you tell me this before? Which is 
e the doctor? The gentleman 
„with the long noſe, Sir.“ 

Mr. Weſton now addrefled the 
tall gentleman in French; „Mon- 
e ſieur, mon dieu, retirez, il eſt me- 
« decin; il n'y a point des voleurs 
&«& jci—c'eſt un accoucheur! eſt⸗il 
e poſſible! je vous demande pardon.” 
The gladiator now turned to make 
a retreat, preſenting, to the utter con- 
fuſion of the old lady, the interior 

1 of his perſon, which the ragged 
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remnants of his ſhirt permitted but 
too plainly to be ſeen. 


It appeared, now plainly, that 


Monſieur Beauvais, who ſlept in the 


garret, (and who was a perfect 


ſtranger to the Engliſh language) 


had imagined the noiſe he heard of 


the old nurſe running about the houſe, 
to be nothing leſs than a gang of 


houſe-breakers, and Maſs Johnſon, 
who ſlept on the ſecond floor, being 


alarmed by his unintelligible jargon, 
immediately concluded the houſe 


was on fire, and run down ſtairs be- 
fore our hero knew any thing of the 
matter; as for the miſtreſs of the 
houſe, ſhe had ſet out in ſearch of a 
midwife, fearing the doctor would 
not arrive in time. | 

Mr. Weſton, after begging par- 
don of the company withdrew, leav- 


ing the women to drink gin and pro- 


ceed 
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ceed in the ceremony. His mind 
was ſo much employed with this lu- 
dicrous adventure, that after he had 


laid down, he lay ſome time awake, 


collecting in his mind all the different 
circumſtances : the pillow appeared 
to him more eaſy, the bed ſofter, and 


the ſheets finer, than in the NE - 


part of the night. 


- Mr. Weſton now felt bimſelf . 


poſed to ſleep, turned about for that 
purpoſe, and, with aſtoniſhment, be- 
held at his bedſide, a fine creature 
undreſſing; ſhe firſt took off her gar- 
ters, and then proceeded, farther per- 
haps, than the ladies who read this 
would like me to proceed, and at laſt 


ſtepping into bed, was nearly laid 
down before ſhe found ſome body 


there; Miſs Johnſon now exclaimed, 


falling into our hero's arms, Good 
„God ! a man here,” and lay in that 


poſture 
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poſture for ſome moments inſen- 
ſible. 
Tom was employed aſſuring her of 
her ſafety, and proteſting his regard, 
when, to his utter diſappointment, 
the ſame old beldam he had ſeen 
below, entered the room, exclaim- 
ing, Lord, ma'am, we ſhall want 
your aſſiſtance!” but on a nearer 
approach, ſeeing a man, and the at- 
titude in which fright had placed the 
young lady in the bed, ſhe cried out, 
« Oh, the infamous hufly!” and 
hurried down ſtairs as faſt as ſhe 
could. Miſs Johnſon, immediately 
attempted to jump out of bed, but 
was with-held by Tom, till ſhe be- 
gan to ſcream out, Sir, PII raiſe 
& the houſe, murder! thieves! &c.“ 
which outcry, at laſt relieved her 
from his embraces. Mean while 


Monſieur Beauvais, who knew a good 
deal, 
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deal, though he did not know Eng- 
liſh, hearing the lovely ſteps of the 
old nurſe, concluding it was Miſs 
Johnſon, followed her down the 


ſtairs, and proceeded to improprieties 


which nothing but darkneſs could 


admit, and which I mean to leave 1 in 


darkneſs. 
The old woman, who had forgot, 
or did not chuſe to make uſe of the 


different kind of defences practiſed 


on theſe occaſions, ſuch as ſcream- 
ing, ſwearing, crying, fainting, &c. 
very quietly repeated, Dear Sir, 
* what do you mean? what do you 
« want? I beg you won't.” While he 
was cajoling her in French: Ma 
chere ami, permettez moi, je vous 

& aime, allons nous coucher, &c.“ 
But the fates were averſe this 
night to the fanciful tricks of love, 
for Miſs Johnſon, in her haſte down 
ſtairs, 
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ſtairs, with a velocity of motion, 
that accelerates with the diſtance, 
fell violently in contact with Mon- 
ſieur Beauvais and the old nurſe, and 


all three of them fell headlong down 


the ſtairs, and lay on the landing 
place in various poſitions and een 
which I leave to the reader's fertile 
imagination to conceive; the little 


aſtoniſhed doftor came out with a 
candle, and ſtood petrified at the 


ſight, for being a flight of ſtairs above 
them, he had, what painters call, 
a bird's eye view, could ſee things to 
advantage. 


It was ſome time before peace was 


reſtored; Mr. Weſton, however, who 
was a ſtranger to the laſt part of theſe 
adventures, and was {till in bed, ſuf- 
ficiently occupied with the thoughts 
of the lady who had left him, 1 50 
Was endeavouriug to find out the 

| * 
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. 


miſtery of her coming to his bed- ſide, 


when looking round the room, he 
perceived hats, bonnets, ribbons, a 


toilet, &c. which circumſtances con- 
vinced him he had miſtaken his 
room, which happened to be the 


next to her's. Our hero, however, 


thought it proper to ſtay in her cham- 
ber till her return, to make ſome 
kind of apology, which the manu- 


ſcript fays ſhe very kindly accepted. 
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„ 


CHAP. XVIIL 


In which the expected moment arrives, 
and a ſudden and alarming change 

takes place in our hero's affairs, 
which once more obliges him to 
change his lodging. 


R. Weſton had been ſome time 
floating between hope and diſ- 


pointment; one moment ſtriking 


againſt difficulty, and the next ſliding 
on a ſmooth ſurface of ſucceſs: but 
the tempeſt, which had been gather- 
ing at a diſtance, fell now all at once; 
he found himſelf in arrears, ſix weeks 


lodging—he owed his taylor ten 


pounds, (for he employed Mr. Mac- 


| Jean very little, from obvious mo- 


"IS tives) 
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tives) and was indebted to his hair- 
dreſſer above fix. He had nobody to 


apply to for caſh ; Mr. Bowden was 
in the country no proſpect of the ad- 


miral's coming to town—his friend 


Rattle had ran away, three thouſand 
pounds in debt; and to ſum up his 
misfortunes, the newſpaper informed 
him that Mr. Placid was no more, 


ſo that all his hopes of employment 
were at an end. 


It is eaſy for a man who knows 
any thing of the world, to gueſs the 
ſtate of Mr. Weſton's mind at this 


moment; he had been obliged to 


make away with all his little valua- 
bles--his wardrobe decreaſed, and even 
what he had, were the make-ſhifts 


of a man in bad circumſtances; and 
of money, only half- a- guinea re- 
mained. . 
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The lady of the houſe where Mr. 
Weſton lived, unfortunately for him, 
poſſeſſed all the neceſſary know- 
ledge of common law ; and was ver- 
ſed in the practice of the Marſhalſea, 
and County courts. She was in per- 
ſon a very thin woman, her cheeks 
were lean and hollow, and her noſe 
exceeding ſharp; ſhe was troubled 
with an aſthmatic cough and a perio- 
dical deafneſs. Mrs. Edwards was, 
| beſides, a moſt eternal goſſip, and by, 
the power of her tongue, poſſeſſed an 
entire dominion over her huſband, 
who was a poor little harmleſs 
breeches-maker. 

Mr. Weſton was one Saturday 
morning (I think it was) leaning 
back in his chair in a thoughtful 
poſture; one hand in his boſom, 
and the other 1 in his empty pocket, 

when 
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8 this lady broke in upon his 
ſtudy, and after a long pauſe, and a 
very polite curtſey, told him, She 
made bold to call in for her little 
„ trifle.” “ Madam, returned our 
bero, I— I— I— have not any 
„ caſh at preſent.” —* Well, but 
Mr. Whatd'y'call'm, when am I to 


* expect it? In a few days, Ma- 


dam, I hope to In a few 
& days!” holding the door in her 
hand, you know you agreed to 


«© pay weekly: ready furniſhed lod- 


gers are here and there in a mo- 
ment, you know, Sir.“ —* Ma- 
« dam, you may depend upon being 
paid this week.” —“ This week! 
indeed I muſt have it to-morrow ; 


« honeſt working people can't afford 
4 to give credit; I am ſure nobody 


would truſt me a half-penny, and 


" 15 poor huſband works day and 


K 2 « might, 
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« night, for a little pittance, God 
& knows! and now they are going 
„ to tax us again.” — “ Why, Ma- 
& dam,” returned Mr. Weſton, do 
vou think I want to cheat you? 
„Cheat me! no, it isn't altogether 
„that, but one does not know no- 
* body, you know.“ — “ Well, I 

can't pay it now.” . Very well, 
Sir, thoſe that won't pay, muſt be 
made to pay.. Zounds ! what 


would the woman have? Why 


* my money to be ſure—gentlemen 
% indeed! fine gentlemen ! a parcel 
& of ——”—+ Don't abuſe me.” — 
* Abuſe! I have a right ſurely to 
„ ſpeak for my own; there's nothing 
4 but a parcel of ſwindlers going 
& about, I think.“ Get out of the 
+ room !”—* Out of the room ! 
I ſhan't, pay me my money firſt.” — 
“Damn the woman!“ “ Don't 

6 damn 
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damn me, you poor mean pitiful 
« fop; if my huſband was here he'd 
„ring your noſe; he would, you 
6 blackguard you! - The poor man, 
by the bye, was in the kitchen at the 
time, trembling like a hare, at the 
paſſion in which he heard his wife. 


„ Go,” continued Mrs. Edwards, 


« oo and pay the ſcore at the chand- 
6 ler's ſhop ; ; do, you TY mean fel- 
& low 1? 
Mr. Weſton now found it abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to put her out of 
the room, which treatment the lady 
reſented with a freſh torrent of abuſe. 
% What, you'd ſtrike me, wou'd you? 
you dirty mean fellow !—a gentle- 
* man! yes, I wou'd not give that 
“ (ſnapping her fingers) for- ſuch 
e gentry! howſomever I'll Marſhal- 
"6 fea you—Pl! ſee what that will do; 

K 3 1 can 


— 


I can have law for nothing; I have 
a couſin a counſellor yes, I have.” 

Our hero locked himſelf into his 
room, till he found the noiſe grew 
fainter, and that ſhe had turned the 


| 
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torrent upon her poor huſband, who 
0 was begging her to compoſe herſelf. 
The, moment Mr. Weſton was 
ll . ſomewhat recovered, a ſingle knock 
l (which is the ſure prognoſtic of a 
dun) came to the door, and intro- 
duced Mrs. Mangle, the waſher wo- 
man, who entered our hero's room 
with a very low curtſey. Sir, as I 
was going by the door, I thought 
„I might as well call for my little 
bill.“ You ſhall have the mo- 
« ney, my dear Mrs. Mangle, on 
Friday.“ Mr. Weſton, you 
know it has been a long time ſtand- 
« ing; I am ſure I wou'd not have 
| „called, 
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called, only I am in wants of the 
„money. — “ I can't give it you 
now, ſo it don't ſignify talking.“ 
— “ Well, Sir, if you comes to that, 
I muſt have it——” At this in- 
ſtant, up came the coal man, the 
hair-dreſſer, and the newſpaper man, 
each with a bill in his hand, and 
ranged themſelves at the door. 

Poor Mr. Weſton found it no eaſy 
matter to rid himſelf of this phalanx 
of duns; at laſt, however, finding it 
of no purpoſe, they retired of them- 
ſelves, leaving him to contemplate 
his misfortunes. 

Our hero walked for ten minutes 
after about the room, like a madman ; 
curſing his extravagance, and ſwear- 
ing to himſelf, that. if he ſhould get 
out of trouble, he would never be ſo 
imprudent again : at laſt he went out, 
and taking a pocket book of his mo- 

=. ther's, 
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ther's which was worth a couple of 
guineas, with him, viſited the whole 
round of pawnbrokers; and was oblig- 
ed at laſt to pledge it for three and ſix- 
pence. Mr. Weſton was on his return 
home, and juſt at his own door, when 
he was accoſted by a genteel young 
man :—* Sir, I am ſorry, but you are 
my priſoner; I have a writ at the 
4 ſuit of Mr. „vour taylor.“ 
Our hero underſtood enough of the 
buſineſs, to anſwer, © Very well, Sir, 
where am I to go?” This matter 
was ſoon adjuſted, and a coach taken 
to Chancery-Lane. 


CHAP. 


TOM WES TON. 


CHAP. XXX. 


Our hero's adventure in the ſpunging 
houſe. —IWrites a leiter to his friend 

" Soapy, and receives à very friendly 
_ anſwer.--His releaſement, and anew 

dilemma in which he is involved. 


NIR. Weſton, who was rather of a 
_ ©” philoſophical diſpoſition, did 
not feel ſomuch when he found him- 
ſelf in a ſpunging houſe, as might 
be imagined. Indeed, he knew he 
had a reſource in the generoſity of 
his city friend, and fat down imme- 
diately to write him a letter for the 
money, concealing the circumſtance 
of his being arreſted ; it was as fol- 
lows :;— 1 


"HS DEAR 
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Wir, 

«© The many kind offers of friend- 
«6 « ſhip you have repeatedly made me, 
„ obliges me to apply to you in pre- 
<« ference to any other perſon, for a 
„ {ſmall ſum, about fifteen pounds, 


* which ſhall be * in a few 


« weeks. 


„Jam, Dear WILL, 
« Your's affectionately, 
___ - *© Tow WBEBToK.: 
Pray make my compliments to 
« Mrs. Soapy.” 
To which he received the follow- 


— 


ing anſwer: 


„ DEAR SIR, 
„ ſhould certainly do any thing 


in my power to {ſerve you; but as 


& you have mentioned that Admiral 


_ « Graplin will ſupply you with mo- 
. ey; [ think yu had better apply 


* to 
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« to him than to me, who am but a 
young beginner in life; and then, 
if you ſhould die, I could never be 
90 repaid. 


+ Your ſincere friend, 
WILLIAM SOAPY.” 

Conceive, if poſlible, the ſurpriſe, 
the pain, the indignation Mr. Weſ- 
ton felt when he received this note; 
the conflict in his heart overcame 
him at firſt, and he ſunk ſenſeleſs in 
the chair: then recovering, talked 
ſome time to himſelf. An old 
„ ſchoolfellow—by his own deſire 
too damn the ſcoundrel :” and at 
laſt had recourſe to thoſe compoſing 
ſonnets, full of the unfaithfulneſs, 
ingratitude, and inconſtancy, of 
friendſhip. He was at firſt inclined 


to pen an anſwer, but his, paſſion at 
1 laft 
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laſt ended in ſilent and laſting con- 
tempt. 

Though ſomewhat doubtful of his 
ſucceſs, he wrote another note to 


Miſs Harriet Wilkinſon, mentioning 
the place where he was; the man 


returned. with no anſwer, for that 
young lady had juſt gone out. 

In about half an hour, however, 
a coach ſtopped at the door, and a 
lady ſtept out, who immediately in- 
quired for Mr. Weſton; Miſs Wil- 
kinſon was preſently introduced to 
him, and flew to his arms with all 
the warmth of a long and real friend- 
ſhip. © Oh, Mr. Weſton! how 
„came you here?” 

Our hero now related all the PR 
cumſtances of his ill fortune, men- 
_ tioning particularly the anſwer he had 
had from his friend. Good God!“ 
exclaimed the gentle Harriet, what 

baſeneſs, 
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ec baſeneſs, what mean, curſed in- 
& tereſt muſt environ the heart of 
te the man, who, poſſeſſed of a for- 
© tune himſelf, can deny ſo ſmall 
& A favour to his friend. Do not, 
Mr. Weſton, reje& a little preſent» 
from your Harriet, if you do, you 
vill hurt me very much. Surely, 
„ though I cannot be the happy 
Charlotte Acton, yet I may be your 
% friend.” Miſs Wilkinſon now in- 
formed our hero that the money ſhe 
offered was at her own diſpoſal ; for 
that ſoon after he had ſeen her laſt, 
Mr. Vincent died, and had left her 
his whole fortune, which was about 
ten thouſand pounds. Mr. Weſton 
found it ſo diſagreeble a taſk to refuſe 
the generous offer this young lady 
made him, that he at laſt accepted it. 
It was a fifty pounds bank bill. 
In the fame room where Mr. 
Wren and his lady were engaged in 
a con- 
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a converſation, there was an old offi- 
cer, who had been in the houſe about 
three hours, and had ſent to bis 
friends to get bail; he, however, 
ſeemed very much depreſſed, and 
paid no attention whatever to any 
thing that was paſſing. 

The runners had juſt returned from 
ſearching the office, to fee if there 


were any detainers againſt Mr. Weſ- 


ton; when a gentleman's carriage 


came to the door, in which was Sir 


Julius and Miſs Acton, who came 
there to bail theold gentleman—who, 
Tom was afterwards informed, was a 


brother officer. 

Unfortunately for our hero, he was 
juſt ſtepping into the hackney coach 
with Harriet Wilkinſon, before he 
perceived Miſs Acton in the other 
carriage; nothing could equal 
the confuſion of this young lady, 

when 
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when ſhe ſaw Mr. Weſton engag- 
ed with ſo handſome, fo beautiful 
a rival: a tear of indignation, mixed 
with pride, ran down her cheek. 
She could hardly, at firſt, ' believe 
what ſhe ſaw, but when convinced, 
a little portion of revenge mixed it- 
* in her offended boſom. + 
r. Weſton, though he had no- 
Fin to accule angelt of, knew very 
well chat appearances were too much 
againſt him for to hope an eaſy re- 
conciliation; and with this idea his 
ſpirits ſunk ſo much below par, that 
he was, perhaps, the worſt compa- 
nion in the world for a young lady 
like Miſs Wilkinſon. She, how- 
ever, attributed his melancholy, to 
the ſituation in which he had been 
involved, and with the beſt intention 
in the-world, made him miſerable 


by 
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by obliging him to ſtay dinner with 
her. 

As ſoon, 8 as he could take 
his leave with propriety, he returned 
home to his lodgings, more ſplenetic 
and out of humour than when he was 
without a ſixpence. He found a 
letter laying on the table from Ad- 
miral Graplin, which was to the fol- 
lowing effect: 

„ Dear Bor, 1 

J am in town, and that's a ſuffi- 
« cjent invitation for you to come to 
„ ſee me. I have heard of Mr. Pla- 
*« cid's death, but, however, you have 
another friend while your poor 
% mother lives in my remembrance ; 
4 beſides, it's my duty, you are my 


e godſon, and dare I to forget it? Diſ- 
te charge your lodging immediately: 

6 while there's a cabin in my houſe, 
you 
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% you ſhall always be welcome to 
„ {ling a hammock in it. 
| "200 Your ſincere friend, 


66 Gn APLIN.“ 


Though in the latter part of this 
letter a little of the tar may appear, 
I muſt obſerve that he never made 
uſe of any technical or profeſſional 
terms, except in jeſt, or by way of 
metaphor. He was an excellent 
ſeaman and officer, and at the ſame 
time a real and accompliſhed gentle- 
man, 

Mr. Weſton had been ſome time 
in the room before he perceived ano- 
ther letter on the mantle-piece, which 
he found contained a few words from. 
Miſs Charlotte Acton. 

„ 

Though this letter will too plainl7 

% ſhew that I once eſteemed you; 


66 yet 


— ENNIS I CCA CIII ea. OITE 


— I Rat GIGI. 
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yet I cannot, in juſtice to myſelf, 
« conceal my indignation, after what 


] have ſeen to-day, and the conver- 
« ſation I have heard repeated: how 


can you recompenſe an injured 


& girl, who has been fooliſh and ro- 
© mantic enough to give you her 
heart, and was on the point of be- 


„ ſtowingher hand; you have, how- 
« ever, intereſt enough left to be 
« forgiven, though I am determined 

never to hear your name again. 


«Your's, &C.. - 
© CHARLOTTE ACTON,” 
% Well,” repeated our hero, this 


„ completes my miſery. Oh, cruel 
fortune! keep back your favours, 
« if they are thus dearly purchaſed! 
A few hours ago, money wasall I 


„ wanted, and now that is in my 
“ poſſeſſion, my peace of mind has 


e fled; when ſucceſs comes mixed 


e yyith 
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&« with ſuch a bitter as this, how 
* much more preferable is poverty !”? 
With ſuch reflections as theſe, Mr. 
Weſton retired to bed; when the fa- 
tigues of the day ſo much overcame 
the inclination he had to think, that 
he ſoon fell faſt into a ſound ſleep, 
which continued till eight the next 
morning. Mr. VL dedicated 
the breakfaſt hour in penning the 
following. anſwer to Miſs . 8 
letter - 3 5 
. Dear Canton | 
When circumſtances appear too 
e ſtrong againſt an unfortunate cul- 
« prit, his council immediately ad- 
« yiſes him to truſt to the mercy of 
e the court; and when he cannot 
„bring his judge to ſuppoſe any 
thing in his favour, he ſpeaks in 
« vain: but if J have, as you have 
66 kindly, ſaid, ſome intereſt left in 

*© your 
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your heart; believe at leaſt, how- 


* ever improbable, there might have 


* been ſome good reaſons for my 
conduct; when you have allowed 
* ſo far, then will I tell you that the 


© generous girl you ſaw, (and whom 


* you would honour, if you knew 
&© her) was, in my early, happy, 
& days, my ſchoolmate; my little 
* friend came to a priſon to ſet me 
& free; but eſteem is the only return 
6 I can make this unfortunate lady, 
* who has diſpoſed of her heart and 


& affections to a baſe wretch, who 


« deceived her, and ruined for ever 


the peace of a mind he ought to 


5 have been proud of preſerving. Can 
you imagine, my dear Charlotte, 
* how I thus dare to ſpeak of a wo- 
* man who is accuſed of being a ri- 
«© val? But this is the language of 
< truth, and will in a future day ap- 

1 
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C pear with the ſtrength its injured 
6 cauſe will give it —Oh! my 
Charlotte! bay can you then add 
eto the misfortunes of 
& Your molt true, and 
Faithful friend, 
«© Tom WEsTON."” 
As ſoon as Mr. Weſton had finiſh- 
| ed his letter, he drefled himſelf as 
well as he poſſibly could, and waited 
on his friend, Admiral Graplin, who 
received him with all the warmth of 
friendſhip, and was ſo glad to ſee him, 
that he made him immediately 
ſend for his things and diſcharge his 


lodging. 


cH AP. 
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CHAP. XX. 
Containing the new arrangements our 
hero makes after his good fortune ; 
and a tram of lucky incidents that 


lead to a reconciliation with N iſs 
| Afton—4 deſcription of a all, Sc. 


| Apa, Graplin' s generoſity 
: had ſo far removed the difficul- 
ties that had ſurrounded his young 
friend, that nothing could remain on 
his mind to render him unhappy, 
except the diſagreeable dilemma in 
which he was Slit | in TR to 
Miſs Acton. 

In the family to 1 our hero 
was introduced, there was a lady, a 
ſiſter of the Admiral's, who particu- 

larly 
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larly engaged his eſteem; ſhe was 
poſſeſſed of every accompliſhment, 
underſtood all the modern languages, 
had a great taſte for drawing, and 
was an excellent poeteſs. Miſs 
Mary Graplin, though not handſome, 
was bleſt with ſo affable a temper, 
and fo agreeable a manner, that every 
one who knew, ſpoke of her with 
reſpect and eſteem; ſhe was, beſides, 
a very ſenſible woman, and knew a 
great deal of the world: in the early 
part of her life, ſhe had a real and 
unfortunate attachment for a young 
gentleman, who was killed abroad, 
and never ſince could be brought to 
think of matrimony. 

The family conſiſted of this old 
Admiral, Miſs Mary Graplin, a Miſs 
Holland, a viſitor, and our hero; a 
little domeſtic - party, that indulged 
themſelves in every rational pleaſure, 
and 
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and were conſtantly finding out 
amuſements for one another. 
In this intimacy, Miſs Mary Grap- 

lin ſoon diſcovered from our hero's 

conſtant lowneſs of ſpirit, abſence, 

melancholy, &c. that he was engaged 
| in an affair of the heart, which he 
|  - © endeavoured in vain to conceal, and 
| 
| 


took an opportunity one day to tell 
her brother, who, after liſtening very 
attentively to her ſuſpicions, ex- 
claimed, Egad, I believe you are 
right, ſiſter ! it is certainly as you 
| % fay—PUll ſound him about it!“ 
| Preſently after Mr. Weſton came, 
and was ſomething at a loſs to ac- 
count for a general ſmile which ap- 
3 peared in their countenances at his 
entrance, when the old Admiral 
L accoſted him: Tom, the ladies 
| de have. been ſaying you are in love; 
«is it true ?»“ J dare ſay, re- 
I turned 
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turned Mr, Weſton, <** Miſs Graplin 
t pretends to that diſcovery—but 
« ſuppoſe I am in love?“ “ Oh! 
„ nothing,” returned Miſs Graplin, 
„only we were going to Lady Sal- 
„ ton's ball to-morrqm night, and 
5 there is to be a vol; lady there, 
„ who might poſſibly make you 
think your ſwan a crow.” —* Oh, 
& Madam !” returned Mr. Weſton, 
] thank you for your care, but if 
« Tam in love, it is with one who 
* need not dread a rival.” 

Well but,“ cried the old Admi- 
ral, © who is it you mean to pro- 


* duce?” . Who is it?“ returned 


Miſs Graplin, 4 why the beautiful 
© Miſs Charlotte Acton, the toaſt of 
* all the men, and the envy of all 


the women of the day.“ Miſs 


Acton, repeated Mr. Weſton, 
ſighing, „I have heard her name; 


Vor, II. L — Well, 
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—“ Well, will you truſt yourſelf 
„with us?” continued Miſs Graplin. 
„ Certainly, Madam,” returned Mr. 
Weſton, '** and without the leaſt 
« fear of abating my former affec- 
& tions. — But you muſt take 
6 cape; Sir,” Anterrupted Miſs Hol- 
land, “ if you ſhould be caught, you 
„have a dangerous rival to contend 
« with; the gay, the rich, the ac- 
4 compliſhed Monkton pays ho- 
„mage there, and is well received.“ 
It was ſomewhat difficult at this 
moment for our Hero to ſuppreſs his 
feelings, when ſhe repeated the name 
of his formidable rival. Oh, Ma- 
5 dam!” returned Mr. Weſton, 
« you muſt think very little of my 
&« oallantry, to ſuppoſe. the name 
£ only of a competitor would damp 
b the ardour of my paſſion.” Thus 


ended a-converſation in which our 
hero 
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hero was but too much intereſted; 


and which ſerved ſtill more to de- 
preſs his ſpirits. 

The generous ſupply the Admi- 
ral had afforded, were more than ſuf- 
ficient to diſcharge his debts; ſo 
that the remainder was applied to 


make ſuch purchaſes as would ena- 


ble him to appear that night to ad- 
vantage.. 8 

But before he entered on theſe ex- 
pences, the hair-dreſſer, the newſ- 
paper man, the chandler's ſhop wo- 
man, the laundreſs, and the landlady 
herſelf were ſummoned to meet at his 
old lodgings, where each received 


their ſeveral demands; I am ſure I 


did not mean to trouble you, Sir.“ 
—+* One don't know what one ſays 
at the time,” was the new lan- 
guage his creditors had prepared the 


moment they were ſent for to be 


L 2 paid, 
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paid, nor did they withdraw without 
the greateſt curtieys and obediences 
they could muſter for the occaſion. 
Our hero now received a letter 
from Mr. Bowden, in which he was 
informed that his uncle lay dange- 
rouſly ill, and that he had in no way 
diſpoſed of his eſtates or. money ; ſo 
that the whole would come to his 
young heir, the fox-hunter. This 
letter, beſides, mentioned that the 
good clergyman would be in town in 
a few days. At laſt the wiſhed-for 
evening arrived, and at ten o'clock, 
Admiral Graplin, the ladies, and Mr. 
Weſton, ſet off in the carriage for 
Lady Salton's houſe ; the company 
was exceeding brilliant and nume- 
rous, and of the firſt faſhion; Mr. 
Weſton, however, was not long un- 
noticed: the perfection of his form, 
che natural eaſe and elegance he poſ- 
I ſeſſed, 
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ſeſſed, the ſoftneſs of his manner, 
and the peculiar care with which he 
moved in the room, ſoon attracted 
the attention of the ladies; who de- 
cidedly pronounced him a very hand- 
ſome man. But in ſpite of the diſſi - 
pation of the moment, a melancholy 
ſpread itſelf over every thing in our 
hero's mind; he knew not what was 
the matter with him, he was dull 
his heart felt heavy, and with a ſigh 
looked round the rooms, but in vain, 
for his Charlotte. 

At laſt Miſs Acton entered, led in 
dy Mr. Monckton ; this gentleman 
was the perfect man of faſhion, and 


was poſſeſſed of all thoſe little r:ens, 


which form the art of pleaſing : his 
ſize was of the middle, his figure ex- 
quiſitely proportioned—his counte- 
nance was ſtriking, and his eye pier- 


cing and brilliant; every action 
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was accompanied with a ſmile of 
complaiſance, and a douceur of man- 
ner. Such was the rival Mr. Weſ- 
ton had to fear, 

The old Admiral * Sir Julius 
ſoon entered into converſation, the 
principal ſubject of which was Mr. 
Weſton's misfortunes; the old baro- 
net was a little ſurpriſed at meeting 
again the poor wanderer he recciyed 
in his houſe, and was ſo much de- 
lighted with the adventure, that he 
immediately ran to his daughter, and 
introdueed our hero in form. 

Poor Miſs Acton trembled ſo 
much at this introduction, for which 
ſhe was not at all prepared, that ſhe 
was obliged to ſit down, when very 
fortunately, Miſs Mary Graplin came 
to her aſſiſtance, and amuſed her with 
ſome little chit- chat of the day, from 
the ſubject ſhe had indulged. In the 
mean 
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mean while, Mr. Monckton engaged 
himſelf in a converſation with our 
hero, to whom he ſeemed already to 
entertain a high opinion, though 
every anſwer and. obſervation. of Mr. 
Weſton's betrayed an abſence and in- 
eoherency that taſted of madneſs. 
After a minuet, in which Lady 
Salton honoured the hand of the gay 
and accompliſhed Monckton, the 
country dances began, when Miſs 
Holland came running up toour hero, 
Mr. Weſton, I have been recom- 

* mending you as a partner, and you 
_ are accepted. By whom, pray 
% Madam? Don't be afraid; 
*« why Miſs Acton.“ 4 Miſs Acton, 
“jg it poſſible!ꝰ“ 

Mr. Weſton was not long beforè he 
approached Miſs Acton, and taking 
her hand, whiſpered, And can you 
forgive me?“ Yes,” returned 


Ls „ 
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the gentle Charlotte, 1 believe 1 
have been wrong.” —** The gentle 
„ pardon you have pronounced, ſeals 
„muy happineſs for ever.“ 

At this time Mr. Monckton came 
up, purpoſely to entreat Miſs Acton 
to give him her hand in her next 
dance, I thought, Sir, you danced 
« with Lady Salton,” “ Lady Sal- 
e ton, Madam!“ Th Sir, I've 
engaged myſelf.” “ Madam, I 
beg pardon.” Ridiculous as this 
circumſtance may appear, it afforded 
in a few minutes a ſubject of wonder 
and inquiry in the room; the gay, 
the accompliſhed Monckton refuſed 
dancing any more, and. diſcovered a 
_ chagrin and diſappointment that was 
Gi viſible to every one. 

At three o'clock the aſſembly broke 
up, and after a very preſſing invita- 
tion from Sir Julius and Miſs Acton, 

. Mr. 
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Mr. Weſton left the rooms, aad was 
endeavouring to find out his own 


company, when a young officer pre- 


ſented him with a letter, the con- 
tents of which were a little new to 
our hero. 
WE 

* As Ihave heard you are a gen- 
„ tleman, I call upon you to anſwer 
« me greateſt injury one man can 
do another; that of meanly endea- 


„ vouring to ſupplant him where he 


has fixed an affection; no one dare 
“ come between me and Miſs Ac- 
* ton, unleſs he is willing to riſk as 
c much for her as I am ready to do: 
<< T ſhall be in St. James's Park to- 
& morrow at one o'clock, from 
«whence I ſhall be ready to attends 
you to any place you pleaſe. 
« Your humble ſervant, 
„ GEORGE MoNck rox.“ 


L - I 66 Ver * 
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«© Very well, Sir,” returned Mr. 
Weſton fo the young gentleman who 
gave it him, I ſhall be punctual.“ 
The old Admiral, Miſs Mary Grap- 
lin, and Miſs Holland, now came up; 
when the ladies began, with a great 
deal of vivacity, to rally Mr. Weſ- 
ton on his new paſſion, and enjoyed 
exceedingly their dexterity in having 
brought it about; our hero's ſpirits, 
however, had been ſo much raiſed, 
and had ſuffered fo trifling a depreſ- 
fion from the idea of being obliged 
to fight the next morning, that he 
was more than a match for them, and 
had, beſides, the Admiral on his ſide. 
Mr. Weſton, the moment he was in 
his chamber, found himſelf ſo fatigued 
with the buſineſs of the day, and 
the pleaſures of the evening, that he 
undreſſed himſelf immediately, and 

| in 
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in ſpite of the thoughts of his im- 
pending duel, was aſleep in five mi- 


nutes. 
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CHAP. XXL 


Some agreeable conſequences that enſue 

from the affair of honour in which 

Mr. Weſton is engaged, where Myfs 
Wilkinſon is particularly interæſted. 


N the morning, however, ſome ſe- 

rious reflections found their way 
to his breaſt. Mr. Weſton was na- 
turally of a quiet, peaceable diſpoſi- 
tion, and abhorred the idea of being 
obliged cooly to ſhed the blood of a 
fellow creature; but nothing could 
ſting more than the diſagreeable ſitua- 
tion in which it would place the gen- 
tle Charlotte, for which, if either fell, 
ſhe muſt reproach herſelf as the 
cauſe, 


Nothing, 
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Nothing, however, could ſet aſide 
the decided laws of honour; and Mr. 


Weſton, reſigning at once his objec- 


tions, and arming himſelf with a pro- 
per reſolution for trial, ſet out for 
St. James's Park. 

Mr. Weſton had juſt entered the 
Mall when he met Miſs Harriet Wil- 
kinſon, nor could he for ſome time 
get rid of this young lady, who had 
entered into a long converſation, and 
| ſeemed inclined to continue it for two 
or three hours at leaſt; at laſt, he 
ventured to inform her, he had come 
there to meet a gentleman on buſineſs, 
' a Mr. Monckton. * I believe,” ſaid 
he, © that is hit1in the next walk.” 
—< Ithink,” returned Miſs Wilkin- 
ſon, I know the gentleman you 
have pointed out Good God! 
are your ſure his name is Monck- 
ton?“ “ Poſitive of it, my dear.” 
. — * Then 
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— Then what a fooliſh thought 
% came to my mind.” —* What 
thought?“ Oh, my Weſton! 
he is the very perſon of the cruel 
*« Oſborn.” —*< Heavens! now Ithink 
of it,” cried our hero, this gen- 
& tleman has changed his name for 
4 an eſtate, and is called Oſborn 
“ Monckton.” “ Then it is him,” 
cried Miſs Wilkinſon, the man J 
love, deteſt, hate, adore!” Such 
was the agitation of Miſs Wilkin- 
ſon's mind at this moment, that ſhe 


was obliged to be led to a ſeat, when 


a flood of tears came to her aſſiſtance. 

This intereſting diſcovery occu- 
pied the ſpace of half an hour, when 
Mr. Weſton, looking at. his watch, 
found it within a few minutes of. the 
time appointed, *© My dear girl,“ 
{aid he, I am obliged to leave you; 
« repoſe yourſelf here wy my return, 


66 and 
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ce and then I will inform you more 


6 particularly of the ſubject of our 


„ meeting.” 


Our Hero,: who had alli over 


into another walk, was ſoon met by 
Mr. Monckton, in company with two 
officers in the guards. 
After a few minutes paſſed in a ge- 
neral converſation, Mr. Weſton ſpoke, 
& You ſee, Sir, to Mr. Monckton, 
] have obeyed your ſummons; and 
J aſſure you, moſt unwillingly : 
© when matters are thus ſerious, the 
* generous mind, however brave, 
“ muſt feel a damp at the impend- 
e ing conſequences.—I have done 
you no injury, my affections are 
prior to yours, and therefore turn 
% your accuſations on yourſelf.” 

6 Sir,” returned Mr. Monckton, 
<« 1t is impoſſible for me to [liſten to 


” apy thing but a Promiſe on your 


« fide, 
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& fide, to give up all idea of Miſs Ac- 
„ ton.“ Never, Sir.“ “ Then 
&« Sir, where is your ſecond ?“ ( J 
have none, Sir; I truſt to the ho- 
„ nouroftheſe gentlemen.” —“ Well, 
46 Sir, then we have no time to loſe.” 
Mr. Monckton was now walking 
out towards Hyde Park, when Mr. 
Weſton begged him to ſtop a mo- 
ment; Before, Sir, we enter on a 
<«. buſineſs that muſt be fatal to one 
« of us let us——”—* What 
& do you mean, Sir?“ Oh, hear 
„ the gentleman,” interrupted the 
officers, with a: contemptuous 
{mile —** I have, Sir, continued 
Mr. Weſton, ©* a few words to ſay.” 
* Well, Sir, returned Mr. Monck- 
ton, ** ſpeak at once, I am not to be 
& trifled with.“ Let us then, Sir, 
6 recolle&t whether there is not 
90 ſome perſon we * to regard 
„iu 
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„involved in ruin by our folly?“ 
© What do you mean, Sir? theſe 
e ſubterfuges are unbecoming a 
“ Hold, Sir, I aſk you again, whe- 
* ther you cannot remember ſome 


&« baſe injury done by yourſelf, which 


« will ſoon, perhaps, be out of your 
© power to redreſs; a meanneſs, 


+ not only unbecoming a gentleman, 


but a man ?''—* Upon my word, 
« Sir, this inſulting language is un- 
% bearable! come, gentlemen!“ 


« No, Sir,” returned Mr. Weſton, 
“ will not ſtir a ſtep till you an- 
„ {wer me!“ Surely, Sir, you 
„% would not have me doubt your 
„courage? —“ Judge of that, Sir, 


gas you will; in a few minutes I 
„ ſhall have the power to damp that 
of a greater hero, and with one 
<« ſingle word.“ —“ How, Sir!“ 
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„Remember the name of Harriet 


“ Wilkinſon.” 


At. this ſentence. Mr. Mie 


| turned pale, while his companions 


were wrapt up in filent aſtoniſhment. 
Do you think, Sir,” continued 
Mr. Weſton, that if the good, 
the generous. Miſs Acton, knew 
that ſtory, ſhe: would: ever take to 
«© her arms the © baſe perfidious ſe- 


„ ducer of a poor innocent, deſerted 


“ girl? She, however, is now ſuffi- 
«© ciently protected, though. not by 
«© the generous Oſborn—Now,. Sir, 
I am ready to revenge both myſelf 
« and her.“ 88 Sir!“ 
returned Mr. Monckton, with a 
long pauſe, ** you have unmanned 


me; the name you have mentioned, 


& acts like a charm to hold me! — 


* Then, Sir, forgive me!” cried our 
hero, 
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hero, I have ſaid too much, and 
ce the only recompence I can make, 
& 1s to conduct you to the girl whom 
& I yet ſee you love!“ 

Mr. Weſton now advanced with 
the gentleman to the place where 


Miſs Wilkinſon was ſeated, and {till 


in tears; when Mr. Monckton, un- 
perceived, taking her hand, ſaid in a 
low ſoft voice, My Harriet, do you 
*© not know me?” But no! ſooner 
had theſe reconciling words been ut- 
tered, than ſhe fell ſenſeleſs on his 
boſom. 

In this interval, Mr. Monckton 
taſted again the lips he had ſo long 
forgotten; and as ſoon as he found 
her able to liſten to him, continued, 
“Oh, my Harriet! forgive the too- 
„much favoured Oſborn, You 
* know not,” to the gentlemen round 
him, * half the injuſtice J have done 

* to 
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* to this generous girl. But do not 
* imagine, my dear Harriet, that my 
* heart conſented to the laſt cruel 
<« ation. And in that boſom, form 
< ſome excuſe for a mind plunged in 
& exceſs and diſſipation, From my 
& infancy, love was the moſt predo- 
* minant paſſion in my breaſt; pre- 
* cedent the manners of the country 
in which I was brought up, and 
„an early inclination for intrigue, 
* ſoon diſpoſſeſſed thoſe virtues 
* which oppoſed—crimes I thought 
& brilliant ; and bad actions, to which 


found a certain fame annexed. 


I was acquainted with the arts of 
& ſeduction from a boy—my per- 
e ſon grew agreeable, and ſucceſs 
& attended every gallantry—lI indul- 


„ ved the power I found I poſſeſſed; 


and from a vicious principle ex- 
& tended, I ſought the ruin of vir- 
a 
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tue, and unguarded innocence, 
„ which is a mirror to my crimes. 
« Oh, my Harriet! I can hardly look 
& at you; find ſome excuſe to par- 
« don me, and accept the only re- 
„ compence I. have to offer, my 
& hand. From this moment, adieu 
<< to the curſt errors of faſhion ! Do- 
* meſtic peace and happineſs dwells 
4 in this boſom.” —* Then,” 


C= 


turned Miſs Wilkinſon, “ all is for- 


given here.” 

Mr. Weſton was engaged, during 
this tender „ in ſuch a 
number of pleaſing ſubjects, that he 


ſtood ſilent the whole time, till Mr. 


Monckton turning to him, ſaid, ** Sir, 
e the name of Oſborn would not 
admit of the declining of a duel, 
& without a reaſon; but when the 
“ generous cauſe is known, which 
"my held our r hands, the moſt tenacious 
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* honour muſt approve. Go, Sir, 
6 to the amiable Miſs Acton; im- 
* prove the generous paſſion you 
have indulged, and claim the hand 
ce you have ſo much deſerved; and 
let us, my Harriet, retire to ſome 
£ ſweet ſpot of nature, where your 
“ Oſborn may learn the luxury of 
& doing good, and taſte far purer 
56 pleafure than from faſhion ſprings.“ 
Thus agreeably had the difficul- 
ties of the morning ended, when Mr. 
Weſton parted from his friends more 
than ſufficiently recompenſed in hav- 
ing been the happy inſtrument of ſo 
much good. 


CHAP. 


In which the proſpect brightens all at 
once, and begins to promiſe more 
good fortune to our hero. 


HEN Mr. Weſton returned 
home to the Commodore's 
houſe, he found Mr. Bowden juſt 
arrived. * I have, Tom,” ſaid the 
old Foo: the moment he * 
tered. ſome news for you.” — 
Bad I ſuppoſe,” returned Tom.— 
Why, yes; there is ſome bad i 1 it, 
4 becauſe there is death in it,“ re- 
plied Mr. Bowden; 1 bring you an 
< account of the death of your uncle 
< and couſin, who ended this life, 
both in the fame week; you re- 


* 4 member 
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member I told you young We. 
% ton was a great fox-hunter. Well, 
Sir, he went out laſt Friday a 
hunting with ſome gentlemen, and 
& was, in the courſe of the chace, 
s ſeparated from them.— His horſe, 
& at laſt came home without him, 
& and a diligent ſearch being made 
« the young gentleman was found in 
& farmer Murray's field, without the 
e leaſt figns of life. Mr. Weſton 
c Was at this time confined to his 


44 bed, given over by the phyſicians. 


Mr. Vacuum was at Peterbo- 
<« rough hunting; ſo that I was ſent 
« for; a lawyer was in the room, 
& and a will drawn up; but fortu- 
& nately for you, his hand was inca- 
< pable of making the ſignature.— 
& Good God!” returned our hero, 
e js it poſſible l. You ſee,” cried 
the old Admiral, how Heaven per- 
v yerted 
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4 verted all the views of your cruel 
& uncle.” | 

It cannot be ſuppoſed that Mr. 
Weſton felt at this time ſufficient re- 
gret to damp the agreeable part of 
this news. He flew immediately to 
Sir Julius Acton's houfe, where he 
found his Charlotte alone at break- 
faſt, who was acquainted already 
with all the circumſtances of his 
good fortune. So Mr. Weſton,” 


cried this young lady as ſoon as he 


entered the room, I wiſh you joy! 
Heaven begins to ſmile upon you 
2 now, indeed! 1 Ves, returned 


Mr. Weſton, and another ſmile 


« would recompenſe me for all I 
have ſuffered,” . Hold,” replied 
Miſs Acton, I am the friend of the 
* unfortunate only; and muſt now, 
e like a good Genii, leave you to en- 
« joy your happineſs, and ſeek out 

Vox. II. M „again 
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again for ſome wretched being 
& who claims my aſſiſtance !”? 

Fo enjoy happineſs !“ repeated 
Mr. Weſton, with a ſigh.—“ I have 


„ been wiſhing,” continued Miſs 


Acton, to ſpeak with you. To be 
& ſerious, Sir, I have a letter in my 
& pocket, which has produced a fatal 
e change in my mind; the generous 
author has prevailed for another, 
& when he found it impoſſible to ſuc- 
% ceed himſelf.” —<< Good Heavens! 
£6 "> what do you mean?” 

% Nay, Sir, do not be angry; you 
« * ktiow very well I can yet do as 1 
« pleaſe, and as I never gave you 
% cauſe to hope Is it poſſi- 


4 ble!“ repeated our hero to him- 


ſelf.—“ I am, then, Sir,” continued 
Miſs Aon, *<* obliged to accept the 
# man here recommended—in grati- 
A tade, accept him! nor will you 

&« yourſelf 
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es yourſelf offer a ſingle word againſt 
& the reaſons that force me to com- 
6 pliance.” Mr. Weſton's perplexity 
was ſo great at this moment, that it 
would not permit him to judge whe- 
ther ſhe was in jeſt or earneſt. Well 
„then,“ cried Miſs Acton, read 
« this;” putting a letter in his hand, 


vrhich he tore open in a moment, and 


read as follows: 
My dear Charlotte. Damnation! 
„Though I have loved you to 
« diſtraction; and though I preſſed 


that gentle hand to accept mine at 


the altar, ſtill my heart rejected the 


e pleaſing hope, and unwilling, led 
„me to another ſubject: had you 


% conſented, we had for ever been 
e unbleſt ; remembrance would have 
_ © poiſoned all my pleaſures, and 
„have deſtroyed our future feli- 
„city. I ſhould have hated you in 

| —_—_ - « the 
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£ the midſt of love; and in a me- 
* lancholy abſence of mind have 
„ ſhunned the woman 1 ought to 
< have eſteemed as my wife. Hea- 
% yen has, howeyer, preſerved me, 
< and by a kind accident brought me 
back to a more generous paſſion— 
& to my neglected, long deſerted Har- 
& riet; and to recompenſe that ten- 
der boſom, I now reſign an angel. 
% Adieu! dear Madam, accept my 
„ generous young friend, who de- 
„ ſeryes-your eſteem; and permit me 
5 to call myſelf, your moſt ſincere 
% Friend and ſervant, 
„ GEORGE OsBORN.” 

Good Heavens! what a letter, 
exclaimed our hero.“ And now,” 
continued Miſs Acton, do you 
* know what I mean to do? ( To 
« follow his advice, certainly; re- 
turned Mr. Weſton,—** Oh dear! 


66 no * 
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© no ;* ' cried Miſs Acton, with a ſmile, 
* you have rejected it before, and 1 
ec am determined not to be trifled 
« with.” 

At this moment Sir Julius and the 
old Admiral entered the room, with 
Miſs Mary Acton, Mr. and Mrs. 
Monckton, Miſs Holland, and the 
good curate; when a very agreea- 
ble party was formed for three or 
four weeks in the country, in which 
Mr. Weſton was particularly inclu- 
ded, and where he had again the plea- 
fure to ſee his old friend Keeper. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


In which we fee our hero agreeably 
fituated at Afton Hall — A remark- 
able accident, by which he falls in 
with his old friend Rattle, and the 
agreeable conſequences that enſue. 


FEW weeks had paſſed, during 
which our little party engaged 

in evety pleaſure, and taſted every ra» 
tional diverſion the country could af- 
ford, when one evening they agreed 
to viſit a little ſtrolling party, that 
had obtained leave to perform in the 
village. They had hardly been ſeat- 


EU Ude LILLH.ULCCS 1 dun LELNIPIC Or Mel- 
pomene, which was a barn; before 
the curtain drew up, and preſently a 
very handſome Richard entered on 


the 
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the boards, in whole perſon our hero 
immediately recollected his old friend 
Rattle. However this accident might 
affect him, he was determined to con- 
ceal himſelf till the end of the play, 
that he might ſee his friend's per- 
formance, and preſerve the peace of 
the houſe. 
At the ſtarting ſcene, however, 
Mr. Rattle ran with his ſword ſo neat 
our hero's throat, as occaſioned him, 
though in extreme danger, to burſt 
out into a fit of laughter. | 
Poor Rattle was juſt exclaiming, 
It is but a dream?!” when his eye 
caught our hero; his aſtoniſhment at 
this moment was ſo great, that his 
limbs trembled, his voice faultered, 
and his knees knocked together; the 
what tew etnel c- ved. and the critics. 
had never ſeen a better ſtarting ſcene. 
| M4 Catelby's 


| 
| 
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CHAP. XXII. 


In which we fee our hero agreeably 
fituated at Acton Hall — A remark- 
able accident, by which he falls in 
with his old friend Rattle, and the 
agreeable conſequences that enſue. 


FEW weeks had paſſed, during 

*- which our little party engaged 
in every pleaſure, and taſted every ra» 
tional diverſion the country could af- 


ford, when one evening they agreed 


to viſit a little ſtrolling party, that 
had obtained leave to perform in the 
village. They had hardly been ſeat- 


Ei Ide LLILHLULCES II US LELILPIC Of Mel- 
pomene, which was a barn, before 
the curtain drew up, and preſently a 
very handſome Richard entered on 


the 
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the boards, in whoſe perſon our hero 

immediately recollected his old friend 

Rattle. However this accident might 

affect him, he was determined to con- 

ceal himſelf till the end of the play, 

that he might ſce his friend's per- 

formance, and preſerve the peace of 
the houte. 

At the farting ſcene, however, 
Mr. Rattle ran with his ſword ſo near 
gur hero's throat, as occaſioned him, 
though in extreme danger, to burſt 
our into a fit of laughter. 

Poor Rattle was juſt exclaiming, 
It is but a dream!” when his eye 
caught our hero; his aſtoniſhment at 
this moment was ſo great, that his 
limbs trembled, his voice faultered, 
and his knees knocked together ; the 
whole houſe clapped, and the critics, 
what few there were, declared they 
had never ſeen a better ſtarting ſcene. 

M 4 Cateſby's 
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Cateſby's entrance relieved our 
young Roſcius a moment; but pre- 
ſently the dialogue forſook him, his 
memory failed him, and Richard 
found it was impoſſible, · to be him- 
„ ſelf again.” The plaudits were 
now changed into hiſſes, and the 
hero of the buſkin retired behind the 
ſcenes ; an apology was immediately 
made to the audience, in which it 
was ſaid, The gentleman was taken 
extremely ill.“ 

Mr. Weſton now left his company, 
and inquiring for his friend, was 
ſhewn to his lodging, where he found 
Mr. Rattle, in propria perſona, that 
is, in his old green coat, with the 
black velvet cape, who ſtarted up the 
moment he ſaw him—** Damme, 
Tom Weſton ! who the devil fhould 


0 have thought of ſeeing you? By 
66 -d, 
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© G—d, you look—Eh, what! the 
& old boy dead—So, ſo, the ſweet 
little cherub has taken care of you 
« at laſt—Ah ! damme—well, what 
do you think of our performance?” 
« —Why, very well;” returned Mr. 
Weſton ; but what could induce 
& you to turn ſtroller?” “ My miſ- 
&« fortunes,” replied Rattle, and to 
« amuſe me from reflection. It is a 
+ merry life, and fit for any man who 
has no other alternative but hang- 
6 ing. You know, Mr. Weſton, I 
* had ſpent my money, tired my 
friends, and got over head and ears 
in debt; in this ſituation, a priſon 
e muſt ſoon have cloſed the ſcene. 
« But I thought of this ſcheme, and 
as ſoon as I arrived here, addreſſed 
«© Mr. Period, the manager; that was 
he that performed King Henry, a 
thin man. Sir, faid I, when 1 
; M 5 «© was. 
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„was introduced to him, I am an 
* unfortunate exile, without friends, 
„money, or expectation; if your 
$6 party will receive me, I may do a 
& little good; I have ſome idea of 
theatrical matters,—Sir, (returned 
% he) I was a little while ago in the 
fame ſituation; you have found 
« here an aſylum. Pray, what is 
your forte; Tragedy or Comedy? at 
«© preſent we are provided with the 
“ firſt caſt of characters. Comedy, 
40 ſaid 1, is what I excel in; but 
„ tragedy 1 —. After a few com- 
« pliments, Mr. Period introduced 
me to the company; among whom 
] found my old friend Jack John- 
„ ſon.— Poor Jack! The women 
«© were agreeable, and I ſoon began to 
enter into their way of living. We 
are a ſet of jolly friendly fellows; as 
happy as princes when drunk, and 

miſera- 
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« miſerable as the devil when ſober! 
« We, however, unite our little 
« ſtocks together, and never diſa- 
„ oree: to be ſure, the world don't 
think much of us, nor we of them; 
and though they honour us with 
the contemptuous name of ſtrollers 
« —if truth could appear, half of 
* them are in the ſame ſituation.” 
El am glad,” cried Mr. Weſton, 
eto find you happy, and contente 
„ with your ſituation.” —< I wou 
not change it for any thing in th 
* world,” returned Rattle. All is 
&« over with me—if the cid boy dies 
* to-morrow, I know I am ex- 
* cluded. : 
6 ] have then, ” faid our hero, 
« an offer to make, which I hope 
« will induce you to alter your 
40 reſolution. I am in poſſeſſion 
of my uncle's fortune, and am 
M 6 "*" 
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66 


66 


be 


66 


in many other reſpe&s, at this 
moment, the happieſt of men. 


Do not imagine, Rattle, that 
ce 


like that d d raſcal (our old 
ſchoolfellow, Soapy I mean) 1 
can forget my former friendſhip.” 
— Oh, oh, damme,” cried Rattle, 
I thought ſo; what you have 


tried him, ha !'—< Yes,” re- 


turned Mr. Weſton, and am too 


66 


. C6 


40 
.C6 
46 
(e 
6 
16 


66 


6c. 


thoroughly convinced of his 


meannefs, ever to hear his name 


again with patience. But, come 
Rattle, leave your companions, 
and I will introduce you where 


you ought to be, among people 
of faſhion, and where you will 
have a kind reception. We will 


engage, if you will aſſiſt us by a 
reſolution to be prudent, to bring 
on a reconciliation with your 
uncle.“ Mr. Weſton now went 
TY over 
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over all the particulars of his good 
fortune, when Mr. Rattle, after a 
long ſigh, cried out in a theatric 
tone, Then a long farewell to all 
« all my greatneſs—Rattle's occu- 
«« pation is gone !—die all, damme, 
% huzza! Egad I'Il go and take 
% leave of the company poor 
6 Period well, let's ſet off in a 
« poſt chaiſe to London, damme, 
« —we'll have ſuch a ſupper !” 
Thus ended a converſation, by 
which the reader may eaſily perceive 
that extreme volatility renders us 
equally inſenſible to the approaches 
of good and bad fortune. Rattle 
now returned to his companions in 
adverſity, relating the change which 
had happened in his circumſtances, 
and expended twenty guineas which 
Tom had given, begging at the 
ſame time, that if Mr, Period, or 

any 
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any of the reſt ſhould travel near 
where he was, that they would 
come and ſee him. At this part- 
ing Deſdemona was diflolved in 
tears —Statira ſwoon'd away —Bel- 
videre tore her hair—Oroonoko 
ſwore—Scrub {ſcratched his head 
Hamlet went into a ſokloquy—and 
Romeo, pulling off his wig, began 
kicking it about the ſtage. 
The old Admiral and Sir Julius 
were infinitely amuſed with the 
hiſtory Mr. Weſton gave of his 
friend, who, after being equipped in 
Jome of our hero's cloaths, was 
introduced to the family, and was 
ſoon found to be a ſenfible and 
agreeable companion, though {ome 
of his former eccentricity ſtill re- 
mained too fixed by cuſtom ever to 
be eradicated. 


' CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


The ſequel of the adventures of Mr. 
Weſton, in which he arrives to the 
height of human felicity. 


Lr more was wanting to 

complete the happineſs of our 
hero, than the poſſeſſion of the 
charming Miſs Acton; nor did he 
wait long for this pleaſing moment, 


for in a converſation one morning 


at breakfaſt, Sir Julius, after having 
expreſſed his friendſhip in warmer 
terms than ever, requeſted Mr. 
Weſton to ſpeak if there was any 
thing farther in his power to oblige 
him. No doubt the interrogatory 
had its meaning. Ves, returned 
Tom, 1 have ſomething to re- 


66 * 1 
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“ queſt.” —** Which I ſuppoſe,” 
returned the baronet, I cannot 
«© grant.”—* Look, Sir, at your 
beautiful daughter, and decide 
“ my happineſs : I have my Char- 
„ lotte's conſent, and only wait for 
- $6 yours.” “ Ay, that I can't grant, 
„ have promiſed her to a young 
«© gentleman, an officer in my regi- 
* ment; you know I dare not break 
e my word.” —“ Then,” cried our 
hero, ** wou'd Mr. Weſton had not 
„ lived till now.“ Well, don't 
be in a paſſion,” continued Sir 
Julius; „here, read this letter; the 
« gentleman to whom it is addreſſed 
60 had beſide other claims, my pro- 
6 - 

It was, on reading it, a commiſ- 
fon for himſelf, ** Good God, 
„ how kindly Sir,” cried Mr. Weſ- 
ton, © have you overpaid my 

a « wiſhes !” 
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4 wiſhes !“ Why, you rogue,” 
returned the baronet, ** I thought it 
« a ſhame a young fellow like you 
&*& ſhould idle away his time at home, 
„ when his ſervices may be ſoon re- 
« quired by his country.“ 
How ſweet a moment is that 
which gives a kind of promiſed future 
happineſs to the mind long uſed to 
adverſity—then are our pillows as 
ſoft as velvet—our beds are down, 
and gentle peace attends on all our 
occupations and amuſements—then 
we enjoy the comfortable winter's 
fire, and taſte the pleaſures of the 
ſpring unmoleſted by harping cares 
and cruel reflection This moment 


was arrived, when Mr. Weſton 
1 . * 3 va. 1118s Clatluucy 


r; and, in the little pariſh 
church, vowed affection to one of 


the 


1 
finge 
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% queſt.” —** Which I ſuppoſe,” 
returned the baronet, I cannot 
“ grant.''—* Look, Sir, at your 
„ beautiful daughter, and decide 
“ my happineſs : I have my Char- 
<< Jotte's conſent, and only wait for 
© yours.”—* Ay, that I can't grant, 
«© have promiſed her to a young 
« gentleman, an officer in my regi- 
„ ment; you know I dare not break 
«© my word.” —“ Then,” cried our 
hero, ** wou'd Mr. Weſton had not 
„ lived till now.” “ Well, don't 
«© be in a paſſion,” continued Sir 
Julius; © here, read this letter; the 
* gentleman to whom it is addreſſed 
60 1 beſide other claims, my pro- 
« miſe.” 

It was, on reading it, a commiſ- 
ſion for himſelf. ** Good God, 
„% how kindly Sir,” cried Mr. Weſ- 
ton, © have you overpaid my 

2 „ wiſhes :” 
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« wiſhes !“. Why, you rogue,” 
returned the baronet, ** I thought it 
« a ſhame a young fellow like you 
* ſhould idle away his time at home, 
„ when his ſervices may be ſoon re- 
% quired by his country.” 

How ſweet a moment is that 
which gives a kind of promiſed future 
happineſs to the mind long uſed to 
adverſity—then are our pillows as 


ſoft as velvet—our beds are down, 


and gentle peace attends on all our 


occupations and amuſements—then 


we enjoy the comfortable winter's 
fire, and taſte the pleaſures of the 
ſpring unmoleſted by harping cares 
and cruel reflection This moment 


was arrived, when Mr. Weſton 
placed the ring on his Charlotte's 


finger; and, in the little pariſh 
church, vowed affection to one of 


the 
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the fineſt women on earth. The 
bells rung all the morning; the old 
women formed a cavaleade at the 
door of the church; the young 
virgins anticipated the wiſhed for 
day, and ſubmitted to be preſſed by 
their ardent ruſtic lovers; the ſheep- 
waſhing was neglected; the whole 
town had a holiday. Mr. Bowden 
joined the hands of the happy pair; 
Sir Julius, the old Admiral, Mr. and 
Mrs. Monckton, and all che family 
were preſent at the ceremon yx 
The evening was paſſed with the 
greateſt convivialty z when the 
charming Miſs Acton was led from 
the dance to that couch where 
ſhe was to receive the happy Mr. 
Weſton. The bluſhing maid did 
not lay long in trembling expectation, 
when our impatient hero entered the 
3 1 room, 
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room, and imprinting a thouſand 
kiſſes on her lips, realized thoſe 


beauties which before he had only . 


in idea. 

We now leave the reader to ima» 
gine, with all the luxury of fancy, 
the height of Mr. Weſton's felicity z 
while we mention a few relative par- 
ticulars, before we cloſe our little 
hiſtory, Mr. and Mrs. Monckton 
renewed the tender affections that 


firſt endeared them; and were again 
happy in a mutual and fincere re. 


gard. 


Miſs Dorothea, ſince 1 e 8 


death, had employed the whole of 
her time in devotion; and to inſure 


the favqur of heaven, diſpoſed of all 


her money in her will to build an 
| hoſpital and charity ſchool. Mr. 
Bowden, through the intereſt of Sir 


Julius 


— 


—— 
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Julius Acton, had procured a very 
comfortable living, and was now 
made one of the family. 

Mr. Rattle began alſo to find an 
agreeable change Wi his affairs; his uncle 
began to relent, when he found how 
ſtrangely his nephew was ſupported; 
And a ſecond marriage ſoon after 
happened, which united Sally Wil- 
hams to the family. 

Of Mr. Soapy, little more has 
been heard, except that he ſtill drags 
on a ſelfiſh exiſtence, and lives ſome- 
where on the City road. 

Mr. Weſton, his charming wits, 
and the family, ſet out for Weſton 
Fall, to take poſſeſſion of his eſtate; 
and to return to that pleaſant ſpot, 
of long neglected hoſpitality. | 

Mr. Weſton did not, among his 
other friends, forget the Gries Mr. 

and 
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and Mrs. Macklean had rendered 
him ; they were always admitted to 
his houſe as viſitors, and Mr, Mack- 
lean having left off buſineſs, he ſome 
times ſtaid with his young friend a 
month together. 
Poor Keeper cloſes our little 
narrative : this honeſt animal now 
ſtretched himſelf at eaſe under his 
maſter's chair, and ſlept in domeſtic 
ſafety, in Sophia's little cottage ; 
which was the favourite retreat of 
the amiable Miſs Acton. | 
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